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POLITICAL EDUCATION IN RUSSIA 


By Professor THOMAS WOODY 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


A COMPARATIVE study convinces that so 
far as educational principle and practice 
in political edueation is concerned, Soviet 
Russia offers no great contrast to Prussia 
before the war), Italy and other more or 
less autocratic states of the west, of past 
and present time. The difference lies in 
the content of the teaching; and the Work- 
ers’ Republic is being more systematic 
than others. She follows, nevertheless, a 
precedent long established, and as the less 
autocratic states grow more autocratic the 
divergence between them and Soviet Russia 
A close and perhaps in some 
respects a closer parallel exists between the 
Soviet system of political preparation and 
the eatechumenal stages—audientes, genu- 
flectentes and electi—whereby early de- 
votees of Christianity became full-fledged 
members of the church. The purposes of 
both were and are to form belief, impress 
for loyalty, establish habits and 
give a certain amount of information about 
the work and purpose their members are 


cecreases. 


the nees 


to do and serve. 


The raison d’étre of strict and thorough 
indoctrination in the field of social science 
is found in these facts: a new régime has 
replaced the old, not by gradual transition 
and evolution, but by revolution; any new 
régime, and especially a quite radical one, 
is for the time being, at least, on the de- 
‘ensive; besides, the new régime professes 
motives, holds notions, that were long sup- 


pressed and which it hopes to make ‘:perma- 
nent. Indoctrination is at once its defense, 
building strong the walls against the well- 
known old foes within and those without; 
little support can be expected from aged 
disciples, but the young are ready, pliant, 
strong. The way is clear, the means well 
known, and every ‘‘advanced’’ nation uses 
them to-day, whether avowedly or not. 
‘*School must be life’’ is a dictum ac- 
cepted generally by educational leaders in 
Russia; and political life can not be sepa- 
rated from the rest of it and excluded 
from school. ‘‘Our task in the school 
world,’’ said Lenin, ‘‘is to overthrow the 
bourgeoisie and we declare openly that 
the school apart from life, apart from 
politics, is a lie and a hypocrisy.’ In 
other countries, he pointed out, cultural 
education apart from political life had 
been an ideal, but one which, he averred, 
was not honestly adhered to. This idea of 
non-political or neutral education is but a 
hypocrisy of the bourgeoisie—a means of 
duping the masses. ‘‘In all the bourgeois 
states, the bonds which unite politics to 
education are very slender ; but if bourgeois 
society does not recognize it, it does, nev- 
ertheless, educate the masses by means of 
the church and by means of all the organi- 
zations which rest on private property.’’ 
Lunacharsky, Shatsky, Pistrak, Krups- 
kaya—in fact, all leading educators of Rus- 


1 First Educational Congress, August 25, 1918. 
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sia—believe in the necessity of political 
education. Of more import than that is 
the fact that it is practiced everywhere in 
Russia to-day. It begins in earliest youth 
for those who go to school or preschool in- 
stitutions and is likewise provided for 
adults whose education has been neglected. 
‘*The entire work {in the pre-school insti- 
tutions] is carried on in the mother tongue 
and has as its purpose the development of 
a materialistic conception of the world, 
creative activity and collectivistic habits 
of life.’’ A similar purpose, though stated 
variously, is found in all Russian schools. 
The Unified Labor School aims at ‘‘ the edu- 
eation of children in the ideas of collee- 
tivism, that they may be accustomed to live, 
learn and work collectively.’’ 

This purposeful political and social edu- 
cation upon which the Soviet Union has so 
frankly embarked is to be classified gener- 
ally under three heads: first, mass educa- 
tional institutions, such as the multifar- 
ious clubs, ‘‘red corners,’’ village reading 
rooms, libraries, correspondence courses 
and circles for self-instruction; second, 
schools and courses for adult workers; and 
third, the political and social education of 
the regular schools. But in addition to 
regular instruction in these institutions, a 
work that is perhaps even more important 
is carried on in the organizations of the 
Octabrists, young Pioneers and Komsomols. 
To the foundations laid in the lives of 
Octabrists and Pioneers we shall give at- 
tention later. 

The simplest and, according to my ob- 
servation, the most usual form of club is 
the ‘‘red corner’’—a Lenin shrine. Books, 
pamphlets, posters, decorations in red, mot- 
toes and a bust of Lenin constitute the 
usual layout. In one Revolutionary mu- 
seum the ‘‘red corner’’ was a reproduction 
of Lenin’s tomb. These ‘‘red corners’’ are 
found everywhere, in factories, schools, 
libraries, museums, nurseries. Clubs of 
more elaborate nature pursue a variety of 
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activities through ‘‘cireles’’ organized to 
meet the special interests of individuals 
As a rule about half of the ‘‘cireles” are 
concerned with dramaties, art, music, chess, 
radio and the like ; 19 per cent. are political 
8 per cent. vocational, 5 per cent. are cop. 
cerned with workers’ correspondence. ¢ 
per cent. with scientific and about 8 per 
cent. with anti-religious interests. But jf 
interests seem varied, the political end js 
never lost sight of. The clubs seek always 
to unite satisfaction of individual! demands 
for entertainment and refreshment with 
political education. Figures given by the 
Commissariat of Education show 3.86] 
clubs operating in cities in 1927-28. Typi- 
eal activities of clubs are shown by the 
average of one hundred clubs reported for 
the month of December in 1925: six eve. 
nings devoted to vocations, twenty-eight 
devoted to questions and discussions, 791 
to cinemas, 261 to theatricals, 108 to con- 
certs, 304 to lectures, eighty-seven to th: 
**living newspaper,’’ five to entertainments, 
thirty-four to representations of justice and 
forty to excursions. 

In the country villages and towns the 
chief cultural and social center is the vil- 
lage reading room; but here, too, may be 
found more elaborate clubs and the simpie 
‘*red corner.’’ In 1926-27, there were -)- 
049 red corners, 1,275 clubs and 14,22" 
reading rooms in the villages. The read- 
ing room generally has a wall newspaper 
and organizes clubs with scientific, politica! 
and agricultural interests besides its regu: 
lar work as library. The purpose is to ac- 
quaint properly the peasants and small 
villages with the principles of Communis® 
and the work of the Soviet governmen' 
bringing them to cooperate in socialistic 
upbuilding by raising the level of the 
political and general education. 5? 
cifically, this means, among other things, 
liquidation of illiteracy, aid in self-educ* 
tion, study and explanation of curret! 
events abroad and in the U.S. 8. R., car 
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ing on propaganda for the improvement of 
jocal agriculture and sanitation and war- 
fare against superstitious practices and 
beliefs. ‘Their work is at all times linked 
carefully with practical everyday needs 
of the local peasantry. 

Apart from libraries connected with 
clubs and village reading rooms there is a 
large number of independent libraries 
which play a leading part in the political 
and social edueation of the locality by rec- 
ommending worth-while books, organizing 
les, giving information, and so 

of these have reading rooms, 
others not. Some are stationary; others, 
beeause of the desire to use to the fullest 
the available supply of books, are migra- 
tory, securing their supply of books from 
the larger centers. There were, in 1926, 
tionary and, in the country alone, 
25,579 moving libraries, the latter sort hav- 
d in number each year of the pre- 
ceding three. Stationary libraries had 34,- 
507,065 titles and an average of 286 read- 
ers. Comparative figures on the kinds of 
books read before the revolution and since 
show a marked inerease in the fields of his- 
mathematics, natural 
science and applied seiences; while there 
of interest in philosophy and 


} 
study Ccire 


on som 


13.263 sta 


ing doub 


tory, S cology, 


isa decline 


Very recently there has been an enor- 


mous increase in correspondence courses 
a nstruetion circles in connection 
with libraries, reading rooms and clubs, 
which play an important part both in gen- 
eral and vocational edueation of the citizen 
In 1926 there were 7,250 
self-instruction eireles, with 120,000 mem- 
bers. The number enrolled in correspon- 
dence courses alone, in 1927, was given as 
27,100, and in February, 1928, had risen 
to 57,450. 

The second group of agencies for political 
education includes schools for the educa- 
tion of illiterates, half-literates, adult 
chools of the second grade, evening courses 


of New Russia. 
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for workers, courses for peasants, workers’ 
universities and party schools and univer- 
sities. 

The liquidation of illiteracy is considered 
of first importance by Soviet officials; and 
to the end that it may be accomplished by 
1933-34, liquidation centers have been es- 
tablished throughout the Soviet Union. 
The campaign has been waged steadily 
since the beginning of the new régime. In 
1920-21, the number of schools for this 
purpose was stated to be 39,834, with 1,- 
124,849 pupils. During the hungry years 
1921-23, activity suffered a decline to 2,- 
503 schools and 78,961 pupils. Since then, 
there has been a steady increase, there be- 
ing, in 1926-27, 29,591 schools and 898,255 
students. Notwithstanding these impres- 
sive figures, the most difficult part of the 
task, according to educational authorities, 
is still ahead: liquidation of illiteracy 
among the masses of peasants. According 
to the figures of 1926, there were, in the 
European part of Soviet Russia, 541 to the 
thousand (both sexes) who could read and 
write. In city districts those who could 
read and write numbered 690 per thousand, 
but in rural sections the average was only 
392. 

Instruction in liquidation centers is ex- 
pected to go much beyond reading and 
writing, including writing and reading of 
many-place figures, addition and subtrac- 
tion of three-place figures and an under- 
standing of the most generally used metric 
weights and measures. Observation shows, 
however, that actual practice does not 
measure up to this standard. The content 
of reading and writing is related to the 
everyday life of the worker and political 
material is gradually introduced. In 
schools for half-literates aim to 
bring students to full understanding of 
reading, writing and arithmetic, so that 
they can use newspapers, books and refer- 
ence works, instruction usually covers a 
period of six months, six hours a week, 


which 
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depending on the ability and advancement 
of the student. 


~> The adult schools of the second grade 


aim to raise the general cultural level of 
the workers, furthering their political de- 
velopment, so as to make active and creative 
participators in the upbuilding of a Com- 
munistie society. There are generally three 
types: some with agricultural, others with 
industrial leanings and still others which 
combine agricultural and industrial inter- 
ests. The purpose of each determines the 
selection of material, emphasis being placed 
on the practical application of science to 
the problems of each field. Students of at 
least seventeen years are received who have 
a mastery of the four fundamental opera- 
tions, decimal and metric systems, and are 
given instruction for three years. The 
range of work corresponds approximately 
to that of the regular schools of the second 
grade. Instruction is grounded on prac- 
tical work in laboratory, library, workshop 
and factory, the prime consideration be- 
ing that all material of instruction be taken 
from life itself. As the students have their 
domestic, social and vocational duties to 
perform, instruction in the schools of the 
second class is generally limited to three 
or five times a week and not more than 
twenty hours. 

Workers’ evening courses are established 
and may be attended by students over 
eighteen years of age who can read, write 
and do the four fundamental operations 
of arithmetic. The courses are generally 
for one year, three times a week, and at 
least a total of twelve hours weekly. While 
they have a general educational purpose, 
special subjects may be offered, such as 
drawing, modeling, ete., if demanded by 
the workers. 

Special courses are established for peas- 
ants similar to those for workers in the 
cities. They last a year, or sometimes two, 
where conditions permit, giving instruc- 
tion three times a week and two to four 
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hours per session. Students eighteen Years 
of age are admitted. Instruction, which js 
closely related to everyday life, and where 
possible by the project method, covers th 
following fields: political life, with specia) 
attention to Soviet law relating to Villages 
and agricultural questions, mathematics. 
Russian language, natural science. ag- 
ronomy, agriculture and social science. 

A significant addition to the facilities for 
social and political education of workers 
is the workers’ evening universities of 
which in 1926-27 there were twenty-seven, 
with 6,900 students. These institutions 
offer two-year or sometimes three-year 
courses. The work is divided into two 
classes: required and special studies, 1p 
the former belong courses in Leninism, his- 
tory of the class struggle, economics, 
natural science ; the latter category contains 
special groups of courses, such as electro- 
technics, chemistry, mechanics, in 


natural science and technical division, and, 
in the department of social science, courses 
in public economy and management of 
corporations and cooperatives, and so on, 
the student being free to elect those suited 
to his needs. Through these courses the 
government hopes, first, to strengthen 1! 
Communistie point of view in the workers; 
second, help him to extend his general 
education; and third, raise his vocational 
efficiency by scientific education and thus 
fit him for more effective cooperative social 
life. 

Under the head of political education 
must also be mentioned the Soviet aud 
party schools and Communist universities 
These are the most specialized of all and 
are intended for members of the Comme 
nist party. In 1926-27, there were 7,/? 
schools and courses with more than 1m 
000 attending ; 213 Soviet and party schools 
with nearly 20,000 enrolled, and 15 \™ 
munist universities with almost 6,000 st 
dents. 
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It is impossible, in the scope of this 
article, to cover political education in all 
’ ramifications as it exists in Russia to- 
ay. We shall keep chiefly to the founda- 
eit of it which are laid in the education 
¢ young children and adolescents. The 


its 


( 


foregoing has indicated the purpose of 
+ the determination which is behind it, 
institutional means of accomplishing 
but it is possible to get a more intimate 
mpse of its spirit and content from the 
literature of the Octabrists, Pioneers and 


the 


Komsomols, the plans for social science 
tudy in schools and the text-books used, 
as also the pamphlet guides to party edu- 
cation for adult workers. 

e of the books of the youth organi- 
Krupsky’s ‘‘ Paths 
(1927) ; 


9? 


ie before me: 

‘ the Pioneer Movement,’’ 
Smirnov’s ‘‘Oetabrist Relief to Pioneers 
1926); the ‘*Pioneer’s Companion’’ 
1925); ‘Always Ready,’’ a general view 
the attainments of the Pioneers (1928), 
Maryamov; Edwin Gernle’s ‘‘Commu- 
nistie Children’s Groups,’’ translated from 
(1924), which shows youth on 

rilliant background blowing taps: Be 

: “Work for Pioneer Divisions in 

the Winter’’ (1927); ‘‘Theory and Prac- 
» of the Children’s Communist Move- 
ment’’ (1928); Makarov and Leaman’s 
“Agricultural Work for Young Pioneers 
Country’’ (1927); ‘‘Party, 
Komsomol and Children’s Movement, a 
(1928); ‘International Chil- 
Communist Movement’’ (1927); 
of the Pioneer Movement’’ 
, and a host of others which sketch 
the outlines of the whole political education 
of children from the earliest years to man- 


Colleetion’’ 
dren’s 
~ Questions 


199 
LJZ5 


hood and womanhood, when they can be- 
tome candidates for the Communist party. 
Let us glance at the contents of a few. 

All the nations of the West, almost all 
in the world, we have said, recognize to-day 
‘he need of enlisting the belief of children 


1Y ] 


“ llemselves as a necessary step to secur- 
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ing their support. This belief on the part 
of children is first bid for by appealing 
to their love of heroic and magnificent 
figures before they are yet able to grasp 
the abstractions and principles for which 
the nation or party may stand. Such a 
place, occupied in the life of German chil- 
dren by the emperor before the war, the 
position of high esteem held by Washington 
and Lincoln in the minds of our own sons 
and daughters, is accorded to Lenin by 
Russian youth. Reverence of him is not 
as old, but it is deeply founded, assiduously 
cultivated and is becoming stronger. Lenin 
appeals to them not just because he was a 
heroic figure in a time of storm and stress, 
but because they are told he loved children ; 
that there was once a time when he played 
with them, ran races, or told them stories 
about the life of workers and the struggle 
with the bourgeoisie; that not only Ukrain- 
ian and Russian children know him but 
Chinese, Indian, German and those of many 
other lands as well. Why should they not 
venerate such a heroic, widely known, yet 
friendly playmate? Why should not ‘‘the 
man who saw Lenin’’ become in time truly 
famous? Moreover, Lenin himself recog- 
nized the value of children as makers and 
preservers of the revolution. As early as 
1913 he said, to one who argued it were 
better for workers not to have children, 
that ‘‘Children are our future,’’ and con- 
tinued, 


We lead a life filled with innocent 
and suffering. For our generation it is more diffi- 
cult than for our fathers. But in one respect we 
are vastly more fortunate than our fathers—we 
have learned, and quickly learned, to struggle-——not 
to struggle alone as did they but better than they; 
our children will struggle more successfully than 
Already we are wall- 


oppression 


we and will be victorious. 
ing up the foundations of the new structure; our 
children will complete it.2 


Just as the revolution released forces 


which had sought to create a universal edu- 


2 Krupskaya: O rabotye VLKSM, sredi dyetee, 3. 
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cational system before the war, it also 
opened the way to organization of the 
youth movement—not an entirely free 
youth movement, certainly, for it is used 
for a purpose in Russia as elsewhere. It 
is still young but counts 1,681,983 Pioneers 
in 1928, a slight decrease of the number 
previously reported.* 

Smirnov makes a clever appeal to the 
youngster’s desire for activity, and especi- 
ally to his love for group association. 


Vanya is lonesome; there is no one to play with 
him, so he mopes at the window. On the other 
side of the street he sees a group of Pioneers and 
wishes he could be with them. Are there many 
children thus inactive and unhappy like Vanya? 
Many indeed! In order not to be so, they must 
organize. Workers are strong because organized. 
. . « Children will live happily, interestingly, fully, 
when they are organized. . . . Youth have wanted 
to organize for a long time, and they have begun. 
In 1923, the Red Zernishki, made up of children 
seven to ten years old, appeared at Odessa; else- 
where Red Poppies sprang up; and, in 1924, 
groups of Octabrists suddenly began to be or- 
ganized everywhere—in Ukraine, Crimea, Siberia 
and Russia proper. . . . Many children want to be 
Octabrists. Their rapidly swelling ranks consti- 
tute the present children’s army. By 1926 the 
Octabrists numbered about 450,000 children in all 
Russia. Their work is not lost. Their organiza- 
tion renders relief to older comrades. 


Lenin had no children of his own, the 
Octabrist is informed, but just the same 
hundreds of thousands call themselves his 
grandchildren and are filled with the 
thought and wish to do as he bade them. 
They follow his footsteps with the others— 
the Pioneers, Komsomols, Communists and 
all workers—as they sing: 


Join link to link; let chain join chain 
While songs resound full valiantly; 
Let every step and every glance 

Turn towards his mausoleum. 


And if the call to arms comes, 

To escape a peace in chains, 

Let every heart within our breast, 
Beat its reply, ‘‘ We’re ready, Lenin.’’ 


3 Nasha Smena, 8. 
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What injunctions did Lenin give to 
young Octabrists? ‘‘First, and most im. 
portant, constantly help the workers anj 
peasants in their struggle; second, study. 
third, and last, make strong your own i 
ganization.’’ These injunctions of Lenip 
the young Octabrists will honestly fyi) 
They receive knowledge, indispensable fo; 
the revolution ; they will build their schoo), 
extend their ranks; and every one will keep 
in step with the life and struggle of tip 
workers. 

Children grow up quickly, go to school 
join Octabrist groups and become good 
Octabrists. Well, what can they hope to 
do beyond that? The young Octabrist, 
without hesitation, answers, ‘‘I want to be- 
come a regular Pioneer.’’ 
it is written: ‘‘We are Octabrists—future 
Pioneers.’’ Komsomols and young Pioneers 
help the children enter the ranks of the 
Pioneers’ army. Octabrists often work 
with the latter ; indeed, the Octabrists area 
school in which Pioneers are educated. (f 
the Octabrists it is often said: ‘‘They 
are the third guard,’’ and truly, for ‘‘they 
are the youngest generation of Bolsheviks.” 


On their banner 


and customary duties which he must 
render everywhere and in every place 
‘‘ First, the Octabrist helps Pioneers, Kom- 
somols, Communists, workers and peasants; 
second, Octabrists strive to become young 
Pioneers; third, they are bound to keep 
body and clothing clean; and finally, it 8 
their duty to love work.’’ 

Suggestions are made to guide in orga 
zation of Octabrist groups, explaining ho¥ 
they may work, and play and sing at home 
and at school and how they may kee? 
healthy. ‘‘Let me write the songs of 4 
people and I shall write their history,” 
an old thought. The period of the revolu- 
tion has brought forth a new flood of chil- 
dren’s literature, but nothing is more 
portant than these songs which, in the 
minds and hearts of Octabrist, Pioneer and 
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Komsomol, prepare defenders of the work- 
ars’ revolution. “‘Red Army,’’ ‘‘ Demon- 
ération,’’ ‘‘Sickle and Hammer,”’ ‘*Octa- 
prists,”’ the ‘‘International,’”’ are favorites 
n school, on street and on country marches 
ghere I frequently saw them. . . . They’re 
vetting off the train now and marching 
down the platform at Obneensky as they 
sing “A March of the Young Pioneers:’’ 


We Pioneers 
Are children of workers. 
There comes the dawn 
Of a brighter day— 
Hark, the Pioneers’ ery: 
Always be ready! 


With youthful strength 

A happy throng 

We shall be ready 

For labor or battle 

We shall be first 

In labor and strife— 
Hark, the Pioneers’ ery: 
Always be ready! 


With joyous step 

And blithesome song 
We join the ranks 

Of the Komsomols. 
There comes the dawn 


Hark, the Pioneers’ ery: 


Always be ready. 


Who are these Pioneers who sing? They 
are, Says the ‘* Companion,’’ ‘‘the organized 
advance guard of the children of the pro- 
letariat. Their labors are directed to the 
end of preparing worthy, valuable relief to 
the present soldiers of the revolution—the 
Bolsheviki, ’’ 

Fundamentals of Pioneer life, with some 
of the specifie things they must learn and 
the services they are to perform, are set 
‘orth under the following heads in the 
~Pioneer’s Companion:’’ Laws of the 
“ioneers, habits, Pioneers at school, Who 
our brothers, links 
; camps, songs, games, physical 
*dueation and sanitation, first aid, metric 


Pioneers ?, 


frouns 
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measures, what Pioneers should read, cal- 
endar of holidays for the Pioneer, calendar 
of the seasons and what to read in physics 
and other sciences. 

The Pioneer must be loyal to the affairs 
of the working class, as Lenin commanded. 
This is the first law. What does it mean? 
‘‘It means that one must know how all 
workers live and struggle not only in the 
Soviet Republic but in all the world— 
know how rich capitalists oppress millions 
of white, yellow and black people—it is 
necessary to aid the oppressed and hate the 
rich.”’ 

‘*A Pioneer is the younger brother and 
assistant of the Komsomol and Commu- 
nist.’’ According to this, the second law, 
it is clear that he is preparing for great 
things. One who prepares to become a 
Komsomol must know the history of the 
workers’ struggle and Communistic society ; 
must promote and participate in collective 
labor ; must aid collectively the R. L. K. C. 
M. (Russian Lenin Communist Society of 
Youth); must carry through meetings, 
club evenings, exercises and other work; 
must, especially, actively assist Komsomols 
in work in the country; must strive in 
every way to be exemplary so as to become 
a member of the above society; and in all 
undertakings and at every call of the Com- 
munist Party and Komsomols, Pioneers 
must be able to answer: ‘‘ Always Ready.’’ 

The Pioneers must observe a third law; 
namely, that they are 


Comrades of children of workers and peasants 
throughout the world, who in their struggle look 
hopefully to the Pioneers of the Soviet Republic. 
Hundreds of thousands of Pioneers—children of 
Western workers and peasants—strive with the 
Komsomols against wealthy capitalists, who put 
them in prisons, banish their organizations, and in 
general in every way harm our comrades in labor. 
It is necessary to organize regular correspondence, 
make collections, establish lotteries and sales of 
literature, for the benefit of children of Western 
workers; and observe their life attentively, shar- 
ing our experience in our work... 
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Pioneers organize circles of children and 
participate with them in group life. The 
Pioneer is an example to all children. 


He will not avoid those who stand apart but go 
to them, try to draw them into his work and 
acquaint them with the organization, for this is 
the fourth law. In school the Pioneer must 
actively share in school life, support discipline and 
draw other children into club activities, circles and 
games; arrange meetings and explain the tasks 
and purposes of Pioneers—and especially the com- 
mands of our leader and teacher, comrade Lenin. 


“é 


Finally, the Pioneer must ‘‘strive for 
knowledge—knowledge and skill—strength 
in the struggle of labor.’’ Nothing would 
be more humorous than a Pioneer who 
could not read and write; if he were going 
along the street he could not find the ad- 
dress of his own comrades; he could not 
write to suffering comrades in the West; 
could not hold up his head if he heard the 
words of Lenin: ‘‘Learn! learn! learn!’’ 

Numerous other duties are laid upon the 
loyal Pioneers, but they are all in accord 
with these laws. Whatever they do in- 
dividually, though it be but to follow the 
injunctions as to how they may secure 
and preserve good health, they are ad- 
monished that it is not for their own beauty 
or perfection for their own sake, but to 
prepare themselves for the ‘‘strenuous life 
of labor’’; and whatever they do collec- 
tively is for those above, below or around 
them, or for those who labor beyond the 
seas. These ideals they continue to serve 
as they become Komsomols and eventually 
candidates for party membership ; advanced 
years bring heavier, more serious, tasks but 
do not alter the conceptions of duty with 
respect to the government of workers and 
its enemies that have grown strong within 
them. 

More than two thousand years ago a cer- 
tain wise man, having explained how the 
ideal state was to be organized, directed 
and maintained, was faced by the problem 
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of first establishing belief in the new gys. 
tem. He recognized clearly human disiij, 
of innovation ; therefore there must be cars. 
ful preparation for its acceptance. ij 
solution, like those of many others why 
have proposed what they considered ‘por. 
fect’’ or ‘‘nearly perfect’’ systems for the 
benefit of their fellows, was a resort, to “; 
single spirited fiction [whereby] we may 
bring even the rulers themselves, if Dosti 
ble, to believe it, or if not them, the rest 
of the city.’’ A skeptical listener, seeing 
difficulties in this solution, queried, ‘(Cap 
you suggest any device by which we can 
make them believe this fiction?’ and p. 
ceived the candid reply: ‘‘None at all by 
which we could persuade the men with 
whom we begin our new state, but I think 
that their sons and the next generation 
and all subsequent generations might be 
taught to believe it.’’ 

The problem of social control was faced 
frankly. Systematic indoctrination 
youth was to accomplish the firm establish- 
ment of the new social order. Modem 
statesmen, though oft inclined to ridicule 
the ideas of mere philosophers, have nev- 
ertheless succumbed to them, whether for 
good or evil. Thus Western nations began 
to regiment the thinking of their nationals 
in more or less vigorous fashion through 
organized schools. This development was 
earlier and more vigorous in some lands 
than others. In purely autocratic states 
and dictatorships the purpose of indoe- 
trination was much more frankly avowed. 
clearly stated, effectively performed 
Prussia became leader and teacher of he 
sister German states, of Europe and Ame 
ica as well. Czarist Russia copied weste™™ 
tactics. ‘‘The aim of the government 
the education of students,’’ as one ancient 
set of instructions declared, ‘‘is the train 
ing up of faithful sons of the Orthodox 
Church, loyal subjects of the Czar, good 
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ful servants of the Fatherland... . 
| of edueation and the supreme 
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Our friends and neighbors in Soviet Russia 
have plenty of good (or bad) precedents 
to guide their practice. 


IS THE AMERICAN COLLEGE STILL NEEDED? 


By Professor N. E. BYERS 
BLUFFTON COLLEGE 


We are witnessing to-day the strange para- 
ff a rapidly inereasing college attendance 
9 decreasing confidence in real college edu- 
Never did so many go to college. But 
hs they studying? In the early years 
many are trying to learn to use English, taking 
courses in elementary algebra and geometry, 
beginning the study of Latin, French, Spanish 
These we formerly classed as 

subjects. In the later years some 

in liberal arts subjects; many take 
subjects such as education, com- 


dox « 
with 


cation. 


ire; and others are given leave of ab- 
ng one or two years to begin medical, 
or law courses. Are not all of these 
courses ? 
ous fact has been the basis for the 
that sinee the first half of the college 
rely secondary in character and the 
n university, the four-year course 
ould be divided and the first two years be 
ded to the high school and called a junior 
lege, and the last two be taken over as an 
integral part of the graduate and professional 
{ the university. Obviously that would 
ely eliminate the American college as a 
distinctive institution. 
This threatened danger of the college is no 
doubt due to several causes. The college im- 
ported from England was an aristocratic insti- 
tution. It edueated an intellectual, well-to-do 
Cass in As life became 
ore democratic and complex this type of 
earning did not satisfy many of those desiring 
higher education. Since many had not been 
Well trained in the high schools the demand for 
‘econdary education was met by introducing 
ugh school subjects. Some were kept interested 
*y substituting voeational training, since that 
eemed to them to be of real value for life. 
Some of the professors, in the meantime, trained 


the arts of leisure. 


T 


in German universities and later in American 
graduate schools, became interested in highly 
specialized, technical scholarship and, forgetting 
the function of the college, introduced univer- 
sity courses. A few students could be interested 
in some one of the specialized departments, but 
no student could be interested, as a specialist 
would be, in all his required courses. As a re- 
sult there was no one inclusive, challenging ob- 
jective that united the students and faculty in 
a way to call forth loyalty and enthusiastic 
work. College morale could be maintained only 
through the various activities that the students 
introduced. 

The American college will live only if it has 
a distinctive function to perform not supplied 
by either the secondary school or the university. 
Its objectives must be consciously held by united 
faculties, and such as will appeal to the college 
youth of modern America. In order that the 
college may be free to do her own task we must 
insist that the high school complete the task of 
secondary education. This, I take it, is to intro- 
duce the pupil to the life of the effective eul- 
tured citizen of to-day and at the same time pro- 
vide all the tools needed for his college work. 
With the improved secondary school of six 
years, professionally trained supervisors and 
teachers should be able, after all these years of 
progress, to do all the things needed to prepare 
the pupils for real college work, while, at the 
same time, preparing them for successful living 
as good citizens. 

Six years of high-school English should en- 
able them to use the English language so that 
freshman composition may be omitted. Such ele- 
mentary algebra, geometry and trigonometry as 
are needed to understand the natural and social 
sciences for cultural purposes should be taught 
in the high school and not prescribed in college. 
Such foreign languages as are desired for 
studying the cultural resources of other nations 
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and other times should be mastered before 
coming to college. 

With this preparation the freshman at the 
age of eighteen should be able to take up 
seriously and with real interest the essential 
work of the liberal arts college. This I take to 
be the understanding of all phases of our com- 
mon life for the purpose of living life at its 
best and of interpreting and criticizing it with 
the view of becoming leaders in real social 
progress. Having provided for all the social 
arts and tools of learning in the secondary 
school and postponing all vocational and pro- 
fessional training for the university, we must 
further distinguish between the cultural educa- 
tion of the college and the secondary school on 
the one hand, and the college and the specialized 
scholarship of the university on the other. 
Illustrating in the field of the natural sciences 
I would say that in the secondary school the 
pupil should learn enough in this field to live 
with intelligent appreciation and success in the 
world of nature and applied sciences; the col- 
lege student should be able not only to adjust 
himself to the conditions of modern life but to 
so understand it as to use his methods of think- 
ing and his rational insight to become a critic 
of our present life and be a leader in social 
progress, while the university specialist becomes 
a master of one field of science and makes some 
contribution to our knowledge of that field. The 
school prepares for life, the college for improv- 
ing life and the university adds to our knowl- 
edge. 

In order to accomplish this aim the college 
student should be introduced to the four phases 
of our environment, viz., the world of the natu- 
ral sciences, our institutional life, the esthetic 
creations of man in literature and the arts, and 
the moral and religious life. Orientation courses 
in these four fields could be given during the 
first year. This should enable the student to 
see life on the whole, appreciate its values, 
understand its problems and give a basis of 
information for building a personal philosophy 
of life. 

Having found some special interests and some 
challenging problems he could select during the 
second year certain limited fields of study and 
in special courses and by independent study, 
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under the guidance of tutors, try his hang 
the solution of some life problems. He would 
study chemistry not because of his interest in 
the subject or to become a chemist but because 
of its aid in improving life. The same problem 
might call for knowledge of economies, psy. 
chology and Christian ethics. During the thind 
year while bringing to a conclusion the study 
of life in some of its special phases the chief 
interest would center in gathering together ql) 
the insights gained and integrating them into , 
satisfactory philosophy of life. 

I would, therefore, set aside three years, for 
those well-prepared and having serious intel. 
lectual interests in life, in order that they may 
be trained to become leaders in social progress 
I do not believe that this can be well done ip 
connection with vocational or professional inter. 
ests or in a university atmosphere. Vocational 
interests are too absorbing and limiting to leay: 
the mind free for the larger life problems. Nor 
ean the junior college, dominated by the high- 
school standards and the influence of the aver. 
age home life, in two years nurture much inde 
pendent thinking on serious life problems. The 
junior college may be needed for pre-voeational 
or pre-university training, but it is not adapted 
for liberal arts education. The independent 
small college, the typical American institution, 
or a group of colleges, such as is being estab 
lished at Pomona, or the college within the 
university, as at Wisconsin, it seems to me, wil 
be the type of institution that ean function 8 
true liberal arts colleges. A small group 
close personal association, with the studet! 
activities supplementing the curriculum require 
ments, students and faculty living together 4 
real community life—there only can we center 
all interest on learning how to live and how * 
improve life. This should not be regarded 8 
preparatory work for any higher instituuo 
The courses would not serve for premedical 
preengineering work. Not all physicians " 
engineers are interested in the general com 
nity life. Not all candidates for the Ph.D. é& 
gree would some this way, for alas! what “ 
many of them care for life at its best! 

For some callings, however, this cultural edl- 
cation would be essential. All those professi™ 
that aim directly at improving life should be 


GO 
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repared for in this fundamental way. Teacher, 


I 


ministers, librarians, editors, authors, legisla- 


tors, public officials should certainly be trained 
érst of all to understand life. But the influen- 
tial, public-spirited, leading citizens will not be 
mited to any profession. In a democracy 
much depends on leaders, but they may be found 
in any vocation or any class of society. The 
American college should be able to train such 
leaders. 

By eliminating all secondary and vocational 
training and centering all work definitely on our 
liberal arts objeetives I believe that three years 

| that we need for this purpose. The de- 
for professional training are such that 
ents can not afford more than this and 
tional interests ean not be longer postponed. 
other hand, if the definite task set for 
well done the student should con- 

tural interests and be able to help 

n taking his place in the cultural life 
nity while taking up his vocational 
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preparation. With a true philosophy of life he 
will subordinate his vocation to his life interests 
and make it a real part of his life as a true 
citizen and cultured member of society. 

Scholarship gives us more knowledge but we 
need wisdom to use it to the best advantage of 
humanity. Vocational training will help us 
make a better living provided we have the ap- 
preciation of what good living is. To-day in 
America we lack the wisdom and appreciation 
needed to utilize all the resources of our civiliza- 
tion. If we ever needed education to under- 
stand and improve life it is to-day when we are 
in the midst of a reconstruction period. We 
need leaders of prophetic insight and vision to 
enable us to use our resources wisely. We need 
them in every vocation and in every community 
to guide us in the solution of all our problems 
that affect our community life.. No institution 
aims to do this specific and most important task 
except the American college. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


GOVERNMENT GRANTS FOR JEWISH 
SCHOOLS IN PALESTINE 
government of Palestine, according to a 

The Christian Science Monitor, has 

otice of its intention to reorganize the 

' publie edueation, and has published 

lucation ordinance which foreshadows 
important and far-reaching changes. 

The latest annual report of the Education De- 
partment of Palestine shows that in 1927 there 
were 515 public elementary schools, with 20,079 
against 171 schools, with 10,662 
1920. Special attention has been 
given to the educational requirements of the 
rural for which little or nothing was 
done by the Turks. 


pupils, 


pupils, 3 
areas, 


At the government schools the language of in- 
‘truction is Arabie. They do not,’ therefore, 
provide lor the Jews, whose vernacular is He- 
orew, and who form about 17 per cent. of a 
‘otal population of about 900,000. Accordingly, 
“. important part in the educational system is 
played by the Jewish voluntary schools. 

In 1927 it was recognized that, since the Jews 
no benefit from the government schools 


Obtained 


and had built up an educational system of their 
own, they were entitled to more substantial as- 
sistance from public funds. It was accordingly 
agreed that, in return for submitting to a cer- 
tain measure of government supervision, the 
Zionist organization should receive a block-grant 
for the schools under its control at the rate of 
£20,000 a year. 

The new ordinance also provides for the par- 
tial decentralization of the educational system 
through the establishment of local education 
authorities. These are to be identical with the 
municipal councils in the 21 towns in which 
such bodies exist. Outside the municipal areas 
the powers of a local educational authority are 
to be exercised by such village or local coun- 
cils as the High Commissioner may designate. 

Special arrangements are made for the main- 
tenance and management of what are described 
as “community schools,” i.e., schools belonging 
to the constituted authorities of one of the 
recognized communities in Palestine. All com- 
munity schools coming within the scheme are 
to be under the control of a committee of man- 
agement of four members, of whom three are to 
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be nominated by the community owning the 
school, while the fourth is to be nominated by 
the local educational authorities, but it is also, 
whenever possible, to be a member of the eom- 
munity. 

These provisions, however, do not entirely 
meet the case of the Hebrew schools at present 
controlled by the Zionist organization. These 
are, of course, Jewish schools, but they do not 
belong to the local Jewish community within 
the meaning of the ordinance, so they can not 
be treated as community schools in the technical 
sense of the term. 


THE TRAINING OF TEACHERS OF 
FRENCH 

AccorpInG to an article by Professor B. 
Cognet, of the Lyeée de Chartres, published in 
the Revue de VEnseignement Secondaire des 
Jeunes Filles and translated by the Bureau of 
Education, Department of the Interior, more 
calls than can be filled come from abroad for 
teachers of French prepared by the Ecole de 
Préparation des Professeurs de Franeais a 
’Etranger (School for the Preparation of 
Teachers of the French Language in Other 
Countries). : 

This school is in the wing of the Sorbonne 
that faces Saint Jacques Street in Paris, and 
was founded eight years ago by M. Ferdinand 
Brunot, at that time dean of the faculty of 
letters in the University of Paris. One of the 
professors of that faculty, M. Huguet, became 
the director of the new school, and M. Sudre 
was made the secretary general, according to an 
article published by Professor B. Cognet, of the 
Lycée de Chartres, in the Revue de V’Enseigne- 
ment Secondaire des Jeunes Filles, Paris, issue 
for October 15, 1928. 

Professor Cognet says that the opportunities 
offered teachers of French vary in different 
countries, but that the best are found in the 
United States. Since American schools prefer 
to know their teachers before making a per- 
manent engagement, candidates for posts in this 
country are sent on a scholarship for a year’s 
probational teaching. 

About thirty of these candidates have been 
sent by the Ecole de Préparation to the United 
States. The entrance salary has been $2,000. 
To obtain such positions a good knowledge of 
English is necessary. 
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On the other hand, not a Single graduate of 
the Ecole de Préparation is teaching in England 
not even in the French Lycée in London. i 
ever, some students of this school, the Beolp de 
Préparation, act as assistants in British schools 
while perfecting their knowledge of English. 

On returning from England or America, many 
French students, and others, try for the =. 
tificates indicating advanced education jn {oy. 
eign language and literature which are awarded 
by the University of Paris. Certain examing. 
tions and attendance for a semester are required 
to win each such certificate. 

Secondary school graduation in France, or its 
equivalent officially recognized, allows th, ap- 
plicant to obtain four of the advanced cer. 
tificates and four are necessary to succeed ip 
obtaining the desired “licence des lettres.” No 
conditions are attached to the gaining of three 
of the university certificates except the requir. 
ments as to attendance and scholarship 

Countries other than England which t 
their own teachers of French include Italy 
Poland. Italy has French institutes at & 
Naples and Florence, which furnish good teach- 
ers, and Poland trains nearly all the teachers 
of French that she needs. 


LAKE COUNTY, MINNESOTA, ORGAN- 
IZED AS ONE SCHOOL DISTRICT 
Tue last Minnesota Legislature passed a | 

known as Chapter 82 of the Session Laws 

1927 permitting a county to organize under cer- 

tain conditions as one school district wit 

County Board of Education. 

The question of consolidation under this lav 
was submitted to the voters of Lake Coun! 
the last general election on November 0 20 
was carried with a comfortable majority 
not only passed with a majority in 
Two Harbors, but also passed in the rural dis 
tricts. 

On July 1, 1929, this law will go into effet 
in Lake County and thereafter it will be know 
as County District of Lake. It will have ® 
County Board of Education consisting 0! 
members which will organize in the same ™ 
ner and at the same time as boards 0! be + 
pendent districts. This board will have al! ™ 
powers and will be subject to the same laws and 
regulations as school boards of ten or ™ 


the city ol 


re 
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and independent consolidated dis- 
The salaries of the secre- 


townships 
in Minnesota. 


and treasurer will be fixed by the County 


Edueation. Other members will re- 
ceive a per diem of six dollars while attending 
ilar or special meeting of the board, 

t more than seventy-two dollars in any 
r and shall receive four cents per mile in 
and from their places of residence to 
of meeting by the usual route of travel. 
county board will employ a superin- 
f schools who will have charge of all 
ls of Lake County, and on January 1, 


| superintendent will perform all the 


] t 
) 
A U4 


the county superintendent of schools, 
ce of the county superintendent of 
said county as an elective office will 


. new departure for Minnesota and 
ibt, be watched with considerable in- 
legislators and educators. 


CONFERENCE OF RURAL SCHOOL 
SUPERVISORS 
ted States Department of the In- 
sureau of Edueation, announces a con- 
of rural school supervisors of the south- 
tes to be held in the Hotel Roosevelt, 
on December 17 and 18. 

articipants will come from 14 states: Ala- 
ma, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, 
Mississippi, North Carolina, Okla- 
, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, Vir- 
They will include 
| assistant state supervisors of rural 
hools and other members of state departments 
lueation, county supervisors, county super- 


. r 
New Urleans, 


and West Virginia. 


its, professors of education in teacher 

g¢ institutions, officers of state education 
associations, the superintendent of a state school 
and colony for mental defectives and the presi- 
dent of the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, 

The topies to be considered include problems 
involved in the supervision of larger rural 
schools; greater unification of preservice and in- 
service training of teachers; equalizing educa- 
tional opportunity for and essential character- 
isties of the type of education best adapted to 
the needs of exeeptional children in rural school 
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systems; extension of information relating to 
the value of rural school supervision, and re- 
ports of studies of the organization and pro- 
grams of teachers’ meetings and of procedures 
helpful in raising their standards of achieve- 
ment. 

The forthcoming conference is the fourth 
regional supervisory conference sponsored by 
the United States Bureau of Education. Two 
preceding conferences in each of which the 
southern states were represented were held in 
1925 and 1926. In the third conference, held 
in New York City last April, eleven of the 
northeastern states were represented. 

It is expected that the December, 1928, con- 
ference will contribute materially to coordi- 
nating the efforts of persons employed in va- 
rious types of educational work; to assisting 
supervisory officials to attack certain problems 
more intelligently; and to clarifying the ideas 
of rural education officials as to the true fune- 
tion of supervision and the significance of vari- 
ous supervisory agencies. 


THE TEACHING OF EVOLUTION IN 
ARKANSAS 

THE anti-evolution act approved by the voters 
of Arkansas at the last election becomes effective 
on December 6. The bill provides “that it shall 
be unlawful for any teacher or other instructor 
in any university, college, normal, public school 
or other institution of the state which is sup- 
ported in whole or in part from public funds 
derived by state or local taxation to teach the 
theory or doctrine that mankind ascended or 
descended from a lower order of animals, and 
also it shall be unlawful for any teacher, text- 
book commission or other authority exercising 
the power to select text-books for above-men- 
tioned institutions to adopt or use in any such 
institution a text-book that teaches the doctrine 
or theory that mankind descended or ascended 
from a lower order of animals.” A fine of $500 
and dismissal from state service is provided as 
the penalty for violation of the law. 

The correspondent of the New York Times 
reports that it is not believed that the heads of 
any state institutions will question the validity 
of the act or attempt to secure an interpretation 
of it from a higher court. J. P. Womack, state 
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superintendent of schools, says that the law will 
not affect the common schools because no state- 
adopted text-books for use there ever have con- 
tained any matter that comes within the new 
law. The State Text-book Commission adopts 
books for the first eight grades only and has no 
control over texts used by high schools and 
higher institutions. 

Another problem that confronts Arkansas 
teachers is what is to be done with the courses 
now in progress in various state institutions and 
what methods may be employed in complying 
with the law by eliminating unlawful text-books 
with the least possible inconvenience and ex- 
pense to students. Books in numerous schools 
are selected by the president on recommendation 
of the members of the faculty. 

But while the teaching force of the state is 
preparing to go ahead with complete compli- 
ance with the law, various groups of profes- 
sional men are intimating that they will contest 
its validity on numerous grounds. They feel 
that there are absurd features in the act which 
the voting publie did not appreciate. It is con- 
tended that the language of the act prohibits 
only the teaching that “mankind ascended or 
descended from a lower order of animals,” and 
that this does not prohibit the academic discus- 
sion of such a theory in the classroom provided 
teachers or text-books do not seek to present the 
theory as a fact. 


CANDIDATES FOR HONORS AT 
HARVARD COLLEGE 

More Harvard undergraduates are candidates 
for honors than ever before. The report shows 
the relative number of undergraduates in the 
various fields of concentration and gives the 
percentage of “approved candidates for honors” 
in each of these fields. Only those 
undergraduates who have shown by their work 
in courses that they have a fair chance of re- 
ceiving the degree with honors are included in 


various 


the approved list. 

The number of candidates for honors this 
year is 830, out of a total of 2,370 concentrators, 
or 35 per cent. of all concentrators. This is an 
increase of 3.7 per cent. over last year and 6.7 
per cent. over the year before. Mathematics 
shows the highest percentage of candidates for 
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honors, with 55.3 per cent. of its Students en. 
rolled as seeking the degree with honors, His. 
tory and literature is second with 48 per cent, of 
its students seeking honors, and government, 
third, with 42 per cent. These figures apply 
only to the ten largest fields. Astronomy, for 
instance, the smallest of all 25 fields, has all foy; 
of its concentrators candidates for honors. 

Because of the practice among members of 
the sophomore and junior classes of changing 
their fields, probably the most interesting figures 
are those for the senior class. Of those seniors 
concentrating in mathematics, 68 per cent, are 
candidates for honors, and 66.7 per cent. of the 
seniors in the department of history and liters. 
ture are candidates for honors. 

The combined field of history, government and 
economics is by far the largest in the college. 
with 775 members of the three upper classes en 
rolled. It has shown a gradual, but steady gain 
since 1926. One of its departments, that o! 
economics, has been the largest single field in th: 
college, displacing English, which unti! this year 
was in first place. Economics now counts 417 
members, as against 394 for English. History 
ranks as the third largest field, with 233 co 
The combined field of modern lan 
Romance languages, 


centrators. 
guages, containing the 
German and English, numbers 634 concentra- 
tors, which is a considerable decrease over 1t 
1926 total when it numbered 776, but far 
larger than any other combined field except 
history, government and economies. 

Among other large fields which show gain 
over the previous year, the departments of bis 
tory and literature, of the fine arts and of bio 
chemical sciences, are outstanding. [Fine ars 
has risen from the tenth to the sixth largest 
field in two years. Government, mathematics, 
philosophy, psychology and the Romance |an 
guages all show losses. 


THE NEW PHYSICS BUILDING AT THE 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


LeapinG American scientific men in the field 
of physies gathered at the University 0! Minne- 
sota on November 30 and December | tor We 
sessions of the American Physical Society * 
guests of the university at dedicatory exeres™ 
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«or the new physies building. The actual dedi- 
pra took place at 8: 15 P. M., Friday, No- 


vember : ? 
Dr. John Zeleny, of Yale University, for- 
only of the Minnesota faculty, delivered the 
iedicatory address on “The Place of Physics in 


the Mode m World.” 
At sessiol 


; of the Physical Society on Friday 
Professor Karl T. Compton, of 
on University, read a paper on “Scat- 
Electrons,” and Professor E. U. Con- 
iso of Prineeton, one on “Quantum 
of Aperiodie Effects.” Dr. F. L. Mohler, 
States Bureau of Standards, dis- 
o-ionization and Recombination,” 
, Langmuir, of the General Electric 
poke on “Electron Impact Phe- 

n Gases.” 
of the society and visiting speakers 
s of the University of Minnesota on 
at a dinner in the Minnesota 
President L. D. Coffman welcomed the 
ests, Professor Compton responding. Short 
vere delivered by Professor S. C. 
| of the school of chemistry at Minne- 
Professor W. F. G. Swann, of the 
Institute, Philadelphia, formerly a 
the faculty of the University of 


dinner the physicists went to the 
r, where, with President Coffman 
x, the keys were delivered by Fred B. 
of the board of regents, to Dean John 
, of the College of Science, Litera- 
the Arts. 
s of aeceptance by Dean Johnston 
or Henry A. Erikson, of the depart- 
physies, were followed by Professor 
edicatory address. 
eting of the American Physical So- 
tinued on Saturday morning, December 
ed by a drive around the Minneapolis 
system and luncheon at the Mini- 
hda Cluh 
Dr. Zeleny, of Yale University, the principal 
peaker, is a brother of Professor Anthony 
' the University of Minnesota. The 
ics building stands on the University 
ng the library. It was completed 


t spring. 
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BEQUESTS OF THE LATE PAYNE 
WHITNEY 

THE appraisal of the estate of the late Payne 
Whitney was made public on November 22. 
The value of the whole amounts to $194,328,514. 
Among the public beneficiaries, New York 
Hospital, of which Mr. Whitney was vice-presi- 
dent, receives the largest gift of the total of 
nearly $60,000,000 left to charities, institutions 
and organizations. In the last two years before 
his death Mr. Whitney gave the hospital 
$1,367,056, while in his will he left it thirty- 
three parts of the residuary estate, which has 
been divided into 300 parts, the bequest amount- 
ing to $18,632,176. 

New York Hospital will benefit further under 
the clause of the will giving forty-six parts of 
the residue, or $25,972,134, to the trustees, to 
apply the principal or income “for the further- 
anee or development of such charitable, benevo- 
lent, hospital, infirmary, public educational, sci- 
entific, literary, library or research purposes 
as said trustees shall in their absolute discretion 
determine to be in the public interest.” The 
testator, however, suggested that “it would be 
agreeable” to him if the trustees used the fund 
“for aid or development of such of the above 
enumerated purposes as I have been interested 
in during my lifetime.” 

The trustees submitted to Deputy Commis- 
sioner Stephenson a statement of their decision 
as to this fund, in which they said they had 
“earefully considered” the best means of dis- 
posing of the forty-six parts in order to carry 
out Mr. Whitney’s intentions as expressed in 
his will. “After full the 
matter,” said the trustees, “we have decided 
that the capital shall be distributed among the 
New York Hospital, Cornell University, for the 
maintenance and support of Cornell Medical 
College, the New York Public Library, the 
Groton School, Yale University and the Nassau 
Hospital.” 

The shares left under the will to these organ- 
izations, other than New York Hospital, were 
appraised as follows: New York Public Library, 
$6,210,725; Cornell University, $2,823,657; Yale 
University, $2,823,657; Groton School, $1,129,- 
272 and Nassau Hospital, which got only one 


share, $564,611. 


consideration of 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Dr. Paut Monroe, director of the Interna- 
tional Institute of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, sailed on November 23 for China to 
attend a meeting of the Boxer Indemnity Board 
in December. The board has $20,000,000 at its 
disposal over a period of years with which to 
subsidize the Chinese school system. 


Dean ANSON Marston, of the Iowa State 
College, was elected president of the Association 
of Land-Grant Colleges at the concluding ses- 
sion of the Washington meeting held on Novem- 
ber 23. 


Honors from foreign governments have been 
conferred on three University of Chicago schol- 
ars. Professor William A. Craigie, of the de- 
partment of English, who is compiling the 
“Historical Dictionary of American English,” 
was knighted in June by King George of En- 
gland for his work in bringing the monumental 
“Oxford Historical Dictionary” to completion. 
Professor William A. Nitze, chairman of the 
university’s department of Romance languages, 
was created Chevalier of the French Legion of 
Honor on November 13 by President Dou- 
mergue for his service in the spreading of 
French culture. On November 19, Professor 
James C. M. Hanson was made knight and com- 
mander of the Order of St. Olav by commission 
from King Haakon VII of Norway, and was 
called “the father of modern library science.” 


THE Royal Society, London, has awarded its 
Royal Medals to Professor A. 8. Eddington, 
Plumian professor of astronomy in the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge, for his contributions to as- 
trophysics, and to Dr. Robert Broom, professor 
of geology and zoology at Victoria College, 
Stellenbosch, South Africa, for his work on the 
origin of mammals. 


On his twenty-fifth anniversary as dean of 
the college of engineering at the University of 
Wisconsin a banquet will be given on December 
11 in honor of Professor Frederick E. Tur- 
neaure, who since 1903 has guided the technical 
training of Wisconsin students of engineering. 
Professor E. R. Maurer, a Wisconsin graduate 
and head of the department of mechanics, will 


preside at the dinner and Professor p, y 
Mead, head of the department of hydranie 
engineering, will be the principal speaker 


Ar the close of the fortieth anniversary ep. 
ference in New York City of the Child Stu i 
Association a dinner was given on November M 
in honor of Mrs. Howard S. Gans, president 
of the association. Dr. John Lovejoy Elliot 
presided and the speakers included Dr. Edward 
L. Thorndike, Dean William F. Russell. Mrs, 
Henry L. Moskowitz, Dr. Bernard Glueck and 
Professor Patty Smith Hill. 


Aw award of $5,000 in recognition of ber 
twenty-six years’ labor on behalf of the southery 
children was presented on November 21 to Miss 
Martha Berry, founder of the Berry Schools at 
Mount Berry, Georgia, by The Pictorial Review 
The presentation was made by William | 
Ahnelt, publisher of the magazine, at a luncheon 
in New York City. In accepting the award 
Miss Berry said: “To-day is one of the crow: 
ing days of my life. I shall invest the mone 
in the boys and girls of the South who need 
the help of our schools. I can use the mone 
most splendidly and I am profoundly gratefu 
that my work for them has resulted in so gen- 
erous a response.” 


PresIDENT Morpecar W. Jounson, of Low 
ard University, has announced a grant by the 
Julius Rosenwald Fund of $80,000 to be a 
pended over a period of five years. The pur 
pose of the gift is to make possible the continu 
ation of the research of Dr. Ernest E. Just, pro- 
fessor of zoology since 1912, and to build up 
department offering instruction to graduate stu- 
dents who may take positions in other Neg! 
colleges. 


ArtHuur W. Loassy, president of the Equ 
table Trust Company of New York City, has 
been elected a trustee of Syracuse University " 
succeed Horace Wilkinson, of Greenwich, (0 
necticut, who has resigned. 


" 
the 
ft the 


Dr. Freperick W. Lewis, president of W 
College of Emporia, Kansas, has been elected 
vice-president of the New York Biblical 5e™ 


nary. 
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Dr. Aubert S. Horst, dean of Teachers Col- 
leoe, Syracuse University, for eight years, has 
presented his resignation, to become effective at 
‘ie end of the present scholastic year. He will 
cies his former post of professor of history 
- education in the college. 


Dr. Cuares G. Crooks, dean of Centre Col- 
eve and professor of mathematics for twenty- 


oven vears, has retired, and Dr. Frank L. 
professor of biology, has been selected 


nev. } 


Tue Ohio State University has initiated a new 
Nepartment of Parental Education, which is in 
we of Mrs. J. A. Charters, who will eoop- 
with the Ohio State branch of the National 
rress of Parents and Teachers, and with 

id loeal organizations for the edu- 


m HermMaNN T. VULTE, organizer of 
rtment of household chemistry of 
rs College, Columbia University, has re- 
tive service and is spending the 

California. 
wp Dr. G. CAmpBELL MorGan, 
y pastor of Westminster Congregational 
Chapel, 1] ‘ingham Gate, London, and for 
rs preacher in the Fifth Avenue Pres- 
Church, New York City, has resigned 
culty of the Los Angeles Bible In- 
ise the Reverend Dr. John Murdoch 
dean of the institution, has placed his 
enation in the hands of the board, following 
concerning a book entitled “Peter, the 


Philosopher.” 


WittiaM Moyes, desk editor of the New 
, has been given three months’ leave 
to aecept an appointment as special 

¢ the winter quarter in the school 

n of the University of Washington 

‘Seattle. Mr. Moyles was formerly on the edi- 
ot the Philadelphia Public Ledger, 
Springfield Republican, the Manchester 

‘ardian, the Nashua Telegram and the Asso- 

Press. He will teach courses in news- 

‘nung, copyreading and specialized reporting. 

Vuring the spring quarter his place will be 

Sidney I. Snow, feature writer for the 


Philadelphia Publie Ledger. 
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Dr. Frank M. QuaNcE has been appointed 
dean and professor of education in the College 
of Education, which was established last year 
in the University of Saskatchewan, Saskatoon, 
Canada. 


APPOINTMENTS to the faculty of the State 
Teachers College at Harrisonburg, Virginia, for 
the present session include Dr. H. G. Pickett, 
professor of physics and general science; Mr. 
Raus M. Hanson, associate professor of geog- 
raphy; Miss Grace Palmer, associate professor 
of fine arts; Miss Julia Robertson, associate pro- 
fessor of home economics and Mrs, Adele Ray- 
mond Blackwell, associate professor of home 
economics. Miss Katherine M. Anthony, di- 
rector of the training school, has resumed her 
position after a year’s leave of absence for 
graduate study at the University of Chicago 
under a fellowship offered by the General Edu- 
eation Board, and Miss Margaret V. Hoffman 
has returned to the English department after a 
year’s graduate work at the University of Penn- 
sylvania. 

Henry Ty er, formerly a member of the staff 
of the department of psychology of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, has been ap- 
pointed to the faculty of the Teachers College 
of Indianapolis. 


D. L. Bamey, formerly superintendent of 
schools at Harbor Springs, Michigan, has ac- 
cepted the position of director of rural educa- 
tion at the Western Illinois Teachers College. 


Grorce H. Cuatrieip has been nominated to 
the post of director of attendance by the Board 
of Superintendents of New York City, at a sal- 
ary of $12,500 a year. 


Dr. Ben GranaM, first assistant superinten- 
dent at Pittsburgh, Pa., has been relieved of his 
assignment to supervision of the elementary 
schools, and given charge of the department of 
junior and senior high schools. Dr. J. Free- 
man Guy, superintendent of the Bellevue 
schools, has been made associate superintendent, 
at a salary of $7,500. He succeeds Dr. Graham 
in the supervision of the elementary schools. 

J. F. Wappe.t, of South Milwaukee, Wiscon- 
sin, has become supervisor of high schools in 
the Wisconsin state education department. 
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Marion J. WESLEY, who has been elementary 
supervisor of the Lynn, Massachusetts, public 
schools for the past three years, has been ap- 
pointed assistant superintendent and director 
of elementary education in the publie schools of 
Luzerne County, Pennsylvania. 


Dr. Jonn R. Ciark, formerly of the faculty 
of the Lincoln School, Teachers College, and 
last year a member of the faculty of New York 
University, has returned to the Lincoln School 
as principal of the high-school division. 


Dr. Homer L. Donge, dean of the graduate 
school and professor of physics at the Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma, will spend his sabbatical leave 
of absence in England. He and his family sail 
on December 13 for London, where they will 
reside for several months. Dr. Dodge will study 
educational conditions in England, with par- 
ticular reference to the adaptation of graduate 
study to social and economic needs. 


Dr. W. B. Forp, professor of mathematics in 
the University of Michigan, has been granted 
leave of absence for the current academic year 
and will travel in Europe. Representing the 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, 
he will lecture at the Universities of Leiden and 
Utrecht, the University of Brussels, the Univer- 
sities of Lille and Grenoble, and the University 
of Pisa. 


THROUGH the French government, Centre Col- 
lege has arranged an exchange professorship in 
the Romance language department. By its 
terms, Professor J. Tourret, of Aix-en-Provence, 
is teaching this year in Centre College and Pro- 
fessor J. MeCurdy is teaching in France. 
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Arter a survey of the educational systems jy 
Latin America, Miss Heloise Brainerd, chief og 
the section of education of the Pan-American 
Union, has arrived in Panama on her returp ty 
the United States. Miss Brainerd will also ysis 
the educational institutions of Panama and the 
Canal Zone. 


Tue first public presentation of the findings 
and recommendations of the Florida survey yj) 
be made before the Florida Education hin 
ciation on November 30 and December 1 by Pro. 
fessors Strayer, Engelhardt, Bagley, Hillecas 
and Mort, of Teachers College, Columbia Uni. 
versity, and by Professor Knight, of the Uni 
versity of North Carolina. 


Dr. THomas Woopy, professor of the history 
of education in the University of Pennsylvania, 
who has returned from a three months’ investi- 
gation of education in Russia, wil! lecture du 
ing the coming summer at the University of 
California at Los Angeles, giving courses i: 
“History of American Education” and “ 
parative Education in Europe at the Present 
Time.” 


Dr. Georce E. Vincent, of the Rockefell 
Foundation, will be the next commencement 
speaker at Smith College. 


Dr. Fowxier D. Brooks, associate professor 
of education at the Johns Hopkins University, 
lectured recently at the Eastern Division ot the 
Illinois State Teachers Association at Charles- 


Reading” and “The Place of Literature in De- 
veloping Personality during Childhood and 
Adolescence.” 


DISCUSSION 


GROUP INSURANCE FOR TEACHERS 

In addition to the pay check received by 
modern industrial workers, many receive sub- 
stantial bonuses of stock or dividends or cash. 
The encouragement to long tenure and small 
turnover of labor is further enhanced by the 
provision for indemnifying the employee 
through group insurance. This insurance is 
taken by the management of business concerns, 
and is either paid for by the employer, or 
partly so. It has recently been estimated that 


the number of wage earners thus indemnified 
runs to about three million. Not only are th 
employees of private concerns thus protected. 
Many municipalities have their office holders 
covered by group insurance. Group insurance 
holds at least two advantages for teachers. 
First, the advantages of protection are thus ¢© 
tended to all. Under the non-compulsory pr 
ent plan, many teachers are entirely wept 
tected against sickness, accident and their a¢ 
companying train of bills to be paid. The late 
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Dr. Searson, of Kansas State University, used 
«> sav that, “if it were not for the possibility of 
) ne friends and relatives, eighty-five per 
cent. of teachers would have to beg or work for 
» during their vacations.” Under the 
lan. all teachers would have at least a 
f indemnity in the form of insurance, 
Then, too, group insuranee is cheaper than in- 
jividually subseribed forms. The very fact that 
teachers have no means left for sup- 
vt during the vaeation months reveals their 
need of cheap protection. The average income 
of t further demonstrates the need of low 
rate insurance. While the average income of all 
ns gainfully oceupied in 1926 was $2,010, 
neome of teachers and administrators in 
public schools was $1,275. It is revealing to 
note that the average ineome of trade union 
mbers for that year was $2,502, and United 
States Government employees received an aver- 
of $1,809. Aside from these two 
e arguments which urge the ad- 
working out a system of group in- 
publie school employees, one could 
ke a case in its favor on the ground that such 
ild tend to decrease turnover in the 
teaching staffs and eneourage more men of fam- 
to remain in the service of education. It 
generally reeognized by thoughtful 
speakers and writers that school teachers are 
consciously more than mere wage earners. 
by and large, realize that they owe 
y a double duty. It is theirs to transmit 
the priceless heritage of the past, in knowledge, 
nd ideals. It is also the teacher’s task 
rage the open-mindedness necessary for 
invention and progress in all things which make 
‘or a more abundant life individually and col- 
ttively. Full devotion ean not be expected of 
teachers who are not protected either by salary 
rance from the stern visitations of mis- 
me to which man is still heir. A higher 
‘ype of service could confidently be counted on 
‘rom teachers whose incomes were adequately 
protected against aeeident, sickness and death 
, rom the standpoint, then, of public 
Vellare, a poliey of group insurance for teach- 
id be a statesmanlike policy. 


+ 


yisitin 


inev, taker 


lJ 


_ “ournal of the National Education Association, 
wecember, 1927, p. 290. 
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Why not have group insurance for public 
school employees ? 
Burton Etsworts Davis 


LEADERS—BORN OR MADE? 

WituraMs, I think it is, in his cartoons in the 
daily papers, seems to hold the conviction that 
“heroes are made, not born.” It is true, natu- 
rally, that heroes must be born, but I do not 
think it true that they are born to be heroes, 
and I have much the same conviction in regard 
to leaders. The desire to be a leader is inherent 
in all of us. But whether we bec me leaders 
depends in part on early environment and the 
personalities with which we come in contact. 
The desire for leadership may be repressed by 
lack of understanding on the part of parents 
and teachers. Other factors may tend to de- 
velop emotional conflicts which make leadership 
impossible. However, the normal boy has a 
strong inclination for leadership; he wishes 
naturally to excel in some field of endeavor, 
whether it be sports, scholarship or manual dex- 
terity. Repeated failure will of course turn him 
to other unhealthier means of obtaining the 
recognition he desires, as, for example, disor- 
derly conduct in school or truancy. It is obvious 
that it is better for the boy, for the school and 
for the community to see that this yearning for 
leadership is fostered along desirable lines. 

Leadership and responsibility go hand in 
hand. A leader without responsibility is a fig- 
urehead; a leader without a sense of responsi- 
bility soon loses his followers. To develop 
leadership we must encourage - responsibility, 
and this ean only be done by putting trust and 
faith in the boys. If we are afraid to trust 
them, they assume no obligations, and any lead- 
ership developed will be leadership along lines 
of their own chapsing; and it frequently hap- 
pens that this leadership is contrary to our de- 
sires and to their best interests. Boys thrive on 
responsibility allied with trust, but without trust 
their attitude is passive or antagonistic. 

The schools have endeavored to some extent 
to foster leadership by monitor systems and 
student governments. To a large extent these 
have been failures, so far as the development of 
leadership is concerned, however successful they 
may be in lessening discipline troubles. This 
failure is due, I believe, to two definite causes: 
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First, that the positions of leadership have car- 
ried no responsibility—the monitor or student 
officer initiated no policies, he carried out noth- 
ing along lines of his own devising, he was a 
liaison officer between the school authorities and 
the pupils; second, an effort has always been 
made to see that a student of the “right sort” 
was elected. In other words, while teaching 
democratic principles, we have “fixed” the elec- 
tions if we could. In the language of the day, 
we have not been objective in our plans for 
leadership; somehow we have acquired the idea 
that leadership had something to do with dis- 
cipline and honor systems. We have endeavored 
to “kid” the students, and they haven’t fallen 
for the plan. In the effort to lighten the burden 
of our jobs we have missed a glorious plan for 
leadership development. 

The failures of the past should, however, spur 
us to new and greater efforts. Our attempts, 
although often seemingly futile, have met with 
some small degree of success. One of the para- 
mount needs of the present age is that of re- 
sponsible, trustworthy leaders. Psychology, in- 
deed, teaches us that the individual is going to 
acquire those habits or attitudes that give him 
satisfaction; and it is for us, as educators, to 
see that the kind of leadership we wish to de- 
velop is a means of satisfaction to the pupil. 
If John can get as much satisfaction and can 
meet with as much success in doing those things 
which help to make for a better school, as he 
now gets in being a leader in mischief, he will 
abandon his asocial behavior, and we will then 
have him on the road to becoming a useful mem- 
ber of the community. He is determined to ex- 
press himself, to be a leader in some way. We 
ean not balk him, but we ean direct him and 
help him to develop the abilities and attitudes 
that society needs. 

Kennetuo R. LaVoy 

NOTTINGHAM HIGH ScHOOL, 

SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 


BUST OF PROFESSOR DEWEY 
Wuat may prove to be one more step in the 
progress of education had its beginning recently 
in Teachers College, Columbia University. A 
special reading room has been opened for stu- 
dents in the philosophy of education where they 
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are permitted free access to books on required 
reading lists. Heretofore they have had to ask 
at the loan desk for books on reserve and have 
been limited in time and in the number of books 
permitted them at one time. Now, under the 
new ruling, students may come in and help 
themselves at the shelves without any restric. 
tions. In the words of one student, “It is fine, 
when we have only a minute between classes 
to know we can come in and take down a book 
without the delay we have always had.” |t js 
hoped by the new plan to bring about a more 
intimate contact between students and their 
reading matter and to be the means of closer 
cooperation between prescribed courses in edy- 
cation and library facilities, 

A pleasing ceremony took place soon after 
the opening of the new room when a bust of 
John Dewey, the work of Epstein, was placed 
in one end of the room. The occasion was 4 
quiet one, marked with no display or ostenta- 
tion. The thing most worthy of notice was t! 
eager manner in which the students crowded int 
the room to see the man who figures so promi- 
nently in the educational world, for John D: 
himself was present. 

The work is a culmination of the efforts of a 
group of friends and admirers of Mr. Dewe: 
who collected a sum of money and when Epsteu 
was in this country had him do the bust, wher 
upon they presented the work to Mr. Dewey as 
a token of their esteem and friendship. Pleased 
as he was, in Mr. Dewey’s words it was so! 
what of a “white elephant” because he had a 
yet found no suitable place in which to exhibit 
the work. 

When Dr. Kilpatrick approached hin 
the idea of the new philosophy of edu 
reading room and how much they would 
preciate having the bust placed in the room ‘0! 
all his students and followers to see, Dr. Dewe! 


wit 
\ 


gave his consent. 

As library assistant in the special reading 
room in the afternoons, it has been my pri 
to watch reactions on the part of the students. 
Hardly a day goes by that some one does 10! 
come in and say, with a smile, “I just wanted 
see the bust of John Dewey,” or else, th sh 
some other purpose, they pause long enoug® 
go and look upon the face of one who is out- 
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» in the field of modern education. 
\| time one can see the kindliness 


tor ail 


hilosophieal yearning of this man 
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whose books are the inspiration and guidance of 
all who come under their influence. 
FLORENCE Corya 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


OPPORTUNITIES TO STUDY FORA 
DOCTORATE AT OXFORD 

Iver after the war, when“Oxford had yielded 
‘e pressure brought to bear upon the Con- 
en to grant the graduate degree of Doctor 
Philosophy so necessary to attract mature 
on students, the D.Phil. (as it is stubbornly 
i) was something of an a in an equation 
variables had still to be established by 
From the beginning it was clear 
versity had no intention of award- 
rree to industrious clerks for what is 
me American universities as “re- 
The research had to be done, but in 
tion of the results and their inter- 
e faculties of Oxford uniformly 
some distinetion of style and 
Naturally the mortality among the 
ites permitted to come up for the 
s shocking. The chagrin of many 
entirely worthy of Ph.D.’s in the 
American tradition was only equaled 
terror that their fate inspired 
» had not yet come up for the ex- 
‘+h include a written general 


the serutiny of the thesis and the 


evident that many foreign students, 
Americans, were being admitted to ad- 
and allowed to read for the 
did not possess the critical maturity 
st unaided upon a major research 
Aceustomed to the careful shepherd- 
and seminars, the American stu- 
ite lost, as a rule, when confronted 
necessity of saving their own souls, 
by what was often the very casual 
a supervisor and by the bewildering 
lectures and libraries in which they 

e at will. 
[he university turned, therefore, after some 
ire Irom the Society of Post-Graduate 
‘ents, to the expedient of not admitting to 
lacy for the degree without an extra-legal 








probationary period of a term or two of reading 
in the field of research with a tutor. The stu- 
dent who came heavily fortified with previous 
graduate work, with recommendations and with 
a clear-cut formulation of an acceptable problem 
might hope to escape this testing. Admission 
to candidacy for all others, even though they 
were burdened with M.A.’s and Phi Beta 
Kappa keys, depended then, and I believe still 
does, upon the tutor’s willingness, at the end 
of the probationary period, to vouch for the 
candidate’s maturity and ability to do indepen- 
dent research. The results have been to make 
the mortality far less heavy. Often the blow 
is further softened by giving the Bachelor of 
Literature degree as a sort of consolation prize. 

The Oxford doctorate of philosophy is, how- 
ever, something of a gamble still, in which one 
has to be willing to back his ability to produce 
a book worthy of publication in extenso and on 
the judgment of difficult critics. He must be 
willing to derive such help as falls to him from 
the supervisors appointed to aid him, and that 
differs enormously with individuals and even 
with faculties. Generally, if he is a competent 
student, he can hope to get the supervisor whom 
he desires. In any case, if he be willing to work 
pretty much alone for the necessary minimum 
of six or seven Oxford terms (the smaller num- 
ber for high honors men who have done the 
Oxford B.A.) he may enjoy an opportunity that 
no American university affords for absorbing, 
unhindered, the cream of a rich tradition of 
scholarship. Of course this freedom has the 
defects of its virtues, but its virtues are very 
real; even though preparation for teaching, in 
the routine fashion, is not one of them. The 
D.Phil. is primarily a research and not a pro- 
fessional degree. 

We bewail in the United States the falling 
off of historians who can write, of scholars who 
are something more than specialists. Yet our 
graduate study, perhaps because of the nature 
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of our undergraduate study, assumes the char- 
acter of a rigidity and inflexibility in the pro- 
gram both of special and general studies equaled 
only by medieval scholasticism. We turn out 
increasing numbers of men acquainted with a 
large field, well-grounded in a special field, and 
unable to think or write with any depth of dis- 
tinction about either. In their graduate study 
they have been led by the hand too leng. The 
words of a great president of one of our great- 
est universities come to me, as he commented on 
a doctor’s thesis: “Exhaustive, uninspired, un- 
critical, dull—thoroughly worthy of our Ph.D. 
degree !” 

The blight of the Ph.D.—there is such a 
thing—has not as yet descended upon the Ox- 
ford degree. For the very reason that its ad- 
ministration is still flexible, that its award is 
made dependent upon results, not on formulae 
for fulfilling certain requirements—an indepen- 
dent graduate student may find it very heaven. 
For research in philosophy, history, literature, 
polities, law, the humanities, this is particularly 
true. It is not, I fear, equally true in eco- 
nomics or in psychology or in some of the 
physical sciences where the guidance of great 
scholars is more difficult to be had just now at 
Oxford. In the other fields, whose opportu- 
nities have already been presented as subjects 
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of study in this series of papers, I can gay 
from experience and observation that the sty. 
dent need not want for guidance or advice, jf 
he does not require that he be Personally cop. 
ducted to the degree. The libraries and thp 
lectures at Oxford are adapted to special sy. 
dents as well as to undergraduates. The free. 
dom of travel and vacations affords an entry 
into the whole storehouse of European scholar. 
ship. 

What, after all, do we expect of graduate 
study? For those who hope merely for a teach. 
ing degree, Oxford is not the place. But for 
those who desire to study a problem under , 
master, and within reach of a wealth of tools 
Oxford offers unique opportunities. The degree 
has not yet been “organized” to uniformity of 
standards. It is still a little exotie to Oxford 
life. But the candidate who can work in that 
rich atmosphere of a fellowship of scholars that 
is an Oxford college at its best, wil! grow in 
stead of being forced. He will have only him 
self to blame if he lacks intellectual stimulus 
or if he fails to gain the rare perspective of a 
wisdom that lives on intimate terms with classi 
antiquity, its own medieval past, and the con- 
temporary problems of a great empire. 


QUOTATIONS 


INTELLIGENCE TESTS FOR VOTERS 

ProressoR Munro, of Harvard, has urged 
that other states follow the example of New 
York in requiring intelligence tests for first 
voters, so that “no one gets on the voters’ list 
unless his intelligence is at least equal to that 
of a 10-year-old child.” Nineteen states have 
so-called “literacy” tests, but they are applied 
by registrars of voters or election officials and 
are usually perfunctory. In this state, how- 
ever, the test is made to discover whether the 
would-be voter can use the English language 
“intelligently.” The examination set by the 
State Education Department is a reading-writ- 
ing test. 

We have in the United States reached the 
“uttermost limits” in the expansion of suffrage. 





W. Y. Etuiorr 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
This experiment in intelligence testing, whet 
has been in successful operation for at least five 
years, is hailed as the “next step in the evolu 
tion of the American electorate.” The resulls 
of the tests are interesting. There is not likely 
to be again the property qualification exacted 


in the earlier days of the Republic, and | 
certain that the franchise given women wi 
never be withdrawn. But it is probable, as Pro- 


fessor Munro has predicted, that such slight Te 
striction as now obtains in this state will be 
ho 


come general. Universal suffrage will 
“trimmed at the edges” by the elimination 
the least intelligent, using the best-equippe 
agencies of the state for making the decisio! 
This might be considered undemocratic it the 


ol 
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date did not at the same time make it possible 
for every man and woman, even of low intelli- 
venee, to receive without cost at least an ele- 
ntarv education. Evening schools are main- 
ened especially for those who, having come as 
adults to tl ; country from lands of other than 
Bue ish speech, wish to qualify as voters. It is 

prescribed in this state that all 
; through the schoolhouse to the ballot 


the demands upon the principals, 

| others conducting the tests given 

y, through the state, were especially 
The number of applicants was about 
as great as in 1927. Of these, 66,- 
en and 19,652 women) passed the 
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tests, while 8,347 failed (7,184 men and 1,163 
women). This is a considerably better showing 
than in previous years, for in them the per- 
centage of failures has been much higher. But 
it is still large enough to prove that such a test 
is worth while, for, though very elementary, it 
discovered nearly ten thousand persons not 
qualified on these minimum terms to vote, who, 
under the old system, would probably have been 
admitted without question. Moreover, most of 
these 66,461 would not, except for this require- 
ment, have taken the pains to prepare them- 
selves by attending night schools or receiving 
other instruction. The school authorities and 
teachers deserve praise for this patriotic service. 
—New York Times. 


SOCIETIES AND MEETINGS 


THE 1928 ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
COLLEGE ENTRANCE EXAMI- 
NATION BOARD 

establishment of an examination in 
nglish for foreign students, to be given in 
foreign countries, was authorized by the College 
Entrance Examination Board at its annual 
d on November 1 at Columbia Uni- 
' on was taken by the board in 
response to numerous appeals from individuals, 
i ions and associations, culminating in an 
urgent request from the Ameriean Association 


{ Collegiate Registrars, 
The present problem grows out of the immi- 
which demands that, for admission 
the United States, foreign students must have 
| in advance by some reputable 


ceept 


American college or university. There have 
deen not a few attempts at “bootlegging” of 


foreigners under the guise of stu- 

tly to meet this aspect but chiefly to 

that foreign youths shall be adequately 
pared to profit by study here, various insti- 
' associations advocated an English 


_— ination before the students leave their own 


As the College Entrance Examination 


Board r larly holds its June examinations in 


foreign countries it seemed the logical 
» conduet this additional examination. 
The report of the commission which investi- 


eed the problem was presented to the board 


at the November 1 meeting by Professor Adam 
Leroy Jones, of Columbia University, as chair- 
man. The commission set forth the purpose of 
the projected examination as being “to test the 
eandidate’s ability to understand written En- 
glish, to read English, to understand spoken 
English, and to express his thoughts intel- 
ligibly in spoken English.” To accomplish this 
there will be need for an aural test—which ‘is 
not provided for in the ordinary examinations 
of the college board. The expense of examin- 
ing is to be borne by the candidate on the 
regular cost basis of the board. It is under- 
stood that, for advanced students capable of 
research, the speaking test is to be less rigorous 
than for younger foreigners who propose to 
mingle with American undergraduates. 
Members of the commission which investi- 
gated and recommended the new examination 
are: Professor Jones; Dr. Claude M. Fuess, of 
Phillips Andover Academy; J. Wilson Hobbs, 
of the Publie Latin School, Boston; Ralph S. 
Minor, university examiner, University of Cali- 
fornia; Professor Kenneth B. Murdock, Har- 
vard University; Dr. David A. Robertson, 
assistant director, American Council on Eduea- 
tion; Ira M. Smith, registrar, University of 
Michigan, and Edwin B. Stevens, registrar, 


University of Washington. 
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That the commission on the scholastic apti- 
tude test is making satisfactory progress in its 
development of valid items for the annual test 
was reported by the chairman, Professor Carl 
C. Brigham, of Princeton University. Profes- 
sor Brigham said that “the problem is to get a 
sufficient stock in trade of test items to take 
care of tests in the future. When we have 
approximately 1,500 valid items we can stop.” 
The board voted to appropriate $25,000 for the 
work of the commission and for conducting the 
scholastic aptitude test in June, 1929. Last 
June this test was taken by 8,349 candidates, 
including 529 boys and girls not expecting to 
enter college until 1929. 

The total number of candidates examined by 
the board in various subjects last June at 351 
examination centers throughout the United 
States and abroad was 22,720, according to the 
twenty-eighth annual report presented by See- 
retary Thomas 8. Fiske. The 15,817 boys and 
6,903 girls examined were representatives of 
1,873 secondary schools. Of these 1,099 were 
public schools, which sent up 5,141 boys and 
2,436 girls, and 774 were private schools, which 
sent up 9,959 boys and 4,276 girls. “In regard 
to 908 of the 22,720 candidates the boarfd’s rec- 
ords do not indicate whether they were from 
publie or private schools.” A table giving a 
general classification showed that the candidates 
had attended schools and were going to colleges 
largely in New England and the Middle Atlantic 
states. 

In paying a ten-dollar examination fee, can- 
didates paid less than the expenses of the board 
per candidate, according to the report of Pro- 
fessor Fiske as treasurer. The total expense 
per candidate was $10.74, of which the largest 
item, $2.88, was salaries of readers, with other 
items including the following: expenses of read- 
ers, $1.18; supervisors, $1.02; printing and 
supplies, $1.02; executive salaries, $1.27; extra 
clerical assistance, $1.10; scholastic aptitude 
test, $1.07. 

The deficit in examination fees was offset by 
income from the sales of publications by the 
board and the annual dues of members of the 
board. “I am happy to announce,” said Pro- 
fessor Fiske, “that receipts for the year ex- 
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ceeded disbursements by $21,578.” His report 
gave total receipts as $265,621 and totg| dis. 
bursements as $244,042. 

The board voted to authorize the secretary 
under the direction of the executive committa, 
to expend $223,500 for the conduct of his ofige 
and the conduct of the 1929 examinations, 7 
the preparation and scoring of the scholastic 
aptitude tests of 1929 an additional authorizg. 
tion of $25,000 was made. 


tee, 


or 


Reporting for a special committee on thy 
finances of the board, Professor H. W. Tyler. 
of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
advised that some of the accumulated surplus 
of the board should be invested, as such inves. 
ment would bring a considerable increase in the 
board’s revenue. Professor Tyler recommended 
also, for another committee, changes in the ; 
stitution and by-laws “in the interests of sin. 
plicity and brevity.” 

The new definition of the English requirement 
framed by the national conference on uniform 
requirements in English was adopted by t 
board as its examination requirement, this upon 
recommendation of the committee on review 
presented by Professor R. N. Corwin, of Yale. 
This committee “has referred to appropriat 
associations for advice on certain recon 
dations for changes in the board's definit 
of European history, American hist 
French.” The board voted to ask the Mathe- 
matical Association of America to make a 
mendation as to a school course combining | 
geometry and solid geometry as a substitute Lor 
the present plane geometry course. 

Chairman Henry Pennypacker, of Harvard, 
reported for the executive committee that, a 
the examinations next June, candidates wit no! 
write their names and the names of their seh 
on their answer books, so that their idently 
will not be known to readers of their answers 

Dr. Wilson Farrand, of Newark Academy, * 
ported for the committee on examination atings 
that the six hundred readers did “a most 4 
factory job last June. The surprising “™% 
was the uniformity of their grading, he Lew 
ness of their mistakes and the speed of te ™ 
turns.” Dr. Farrand told of a study begu® by 
the readers in English to improve the boar’s 
comprehensive examination in English. 


+ 
t 
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d passed a resolution expressing its 
serviee to the board and to edu- 

» rendered by the late Dr. William Mann 
in headmaster of the Mercersburg Academy. 
: » 1928-29 were elected as follows: 


The boat 


Henry Pennypacker, Harvard Uni- 


an: Professor Harry W. Tyler, Mas- 
itute of Technology. 

« Committee: Henry Pennypacker, Har- 

: Professor Robert N. Corwin, Yale 

Radcliffe Herrmance, Princeton Uni- 

provost G. W. McClelland, Univer- 


i 


sity of Pennsylvania; Islay F. McCormick, Albany, 
N. Y.; President Ellen F. Pendleton, Wellesley 
College; Dr. Alfred E. Stearns, Andover, Mass.; 
Professor Harry W. Tyler, Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology; President Marion E,. Park, 
Bryn Mawr College. 

Custodians: Professor A. L. Jones, Columbia 
University; President Mary E. Woolley, Mount 
Holyoke College; Dr. Wilson Farrand, Newark, 
N. J. 

Secretary and Treasurer: Professor Thomas 8. 
Fiske, Columbia University. 

RayMOND WALTERS 

SwWARTHMORE COLLEGE 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


PREDICTING SUCCESS IN FIRST 
SEMESTER COLLEGE 
SOCIAL SCIENCE 

ta which form the basis for this re- 
e obtained from the records of the 
whers College of San Diego. Five 
for purposes of prediction were used, 
m to the measure of success in the 
y of first semester college social science, 
erage grade points per semester unit of credit 
These five measures were (1) average 
points per year (unit) of eredit in so- 
in high school, (2) number of years 
y (units) of study of social science in 
chool, (3) total scores on the Thorndike 
intelligence Examination, Series of 1925-1929, 
cile ranks on the reading section (Part 
the Thorndike Intelligence Examina- 
| (5) decile ranks on the trade informa- 
section (Part II, section 5) of the Thorn- 

e Intelligence Examination. Decile ranks 
were used because they allow ready comparisons 
t any one student with the group of which he 
isa part. The attempt in this investigation has 
been to determine which of these five measures, 
iiany, is valuable in predicting what the high- 
school graduate will achieve in his first semester 
of study in college social sciences. 

Table I presents the measures of central 
tendeney, of unreliability and of variability for 
the several series of measures just named. 

. Table I may be readily interpreted, as fol- 
‘ows: The average grade points per unit of 
Social science completed by all first semester 


TABLE I 








(Mean) 


Measure 


C. of V. 
(Pearson) 


P.E. 


Average grade points 
per unit in col- 
lege 

Average grade points 


in high school 





Number units in high 
school 
Thorndike score ; 3.28 20.82 
Thorndike reading 
decile rank ‘ 113 71 41.90 
Thorndike trade 
decile rank ... 4.71 119 2.8 60.57 


Number of cases, 259. 


908 29.66 


Note: Courses in history, economics, sociology 
and civies were counted as social science courses 
both in high school and in college. 


students in the State Teachers College of San 
Diego was 1.51.1 The middle 68 per cent. (two 
times the standard deviation, taken plus and 
minus the mean) is included in 1.72 grade 
1 The interpretation of the grade point in the 
college is as follows: 
Excellent grade points. 
Good wie grade points. 
Average ..............--- point. 
Poor (passing) ... points. 
Failure ....... point. 
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points. The chances are even that the true mean 
lies between 1.474 and 1.546. The relative 
spread of average grade points is roughly twice 
that of average grade points per unit of credit 
in high school, ete. 

There are at least two points deserving fur- 
ther comment. Fifty-four per cent. (approxi- 
mately) of this group of 259 students reached 
or exceeded the mean score for the college on 
the Thorndike Intelligence Examination (61.8, 
1,233 cases). It suggests that the investigator 
should determine whether this is a significant 
difference, or one that is likely to oceur from 
the chance sampling of similar materials. The 
difference divided by the standard error of the 
difference was found to be 2.12. The chances, 
then, are about 92 in 100 that the true differ- 
ence between the measures (the difference be- 
tween the true measures) is greater than zero. 
The finding (2.12) is about 71 per cent. of what 
it should be to insure always a difference greater 
than zero. 

It was interesting to find that marks in high 
school were much higher on the average than 
marks in college. The distributions are shown 
in Fig. 1. Not only are marks in high school 
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Figt Distribution of Marks in Socie!l Science 
in College and High School in Terms of 
grade Points. 


higher on the average, but marking in high 
school is characterized by greater homogeneity 
than marking in college, since the middle 68 
per cent. of marks in high school are included 
in 1.288 grade points, while in college the mid- 
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dle 68 per cent. are included in 1.722 
points. 

Table II presents the measures of relation. 
ship, of unreliability of these measures ang oj 
lack of relationship. 


grade 





TABLE II p 

poe ———— re 
Measures compared with Pat 
average grade points r 2 
per unit of college (Pearson) P.E., k Scud 


social science 





Average grade points per 
unit of high-school tury 


social science . 207 040 972 
Number of units in high : 
an eee 8s E 112 041 993 — 
Thorndike total scale ..... 230 040 973 Wa 
Thorndike reading decile 
rank : -266 039 O64 
Thorndike trade decile Coop 
rank earn’ 089 041 


Number of cases, 259. 





All the coefficients of correlation are low 
They are so low, in fact, that they are but little 
better than a chance guess for purposes of exact 
prediction. For this reason it seems necessar 
to make certain that the reader wil! not jum 
to conclusions too hastily and condemn the prac- 
tices of educational guidance in college. For 
practical purposes, we do not greatly need tests 
which will predict achievement throughout the 
entire range of the scale which is the criterion. 
The departmental adviser is chiefly concerned 
with knowing whether the pupil concerned wil rapid 
be able to do satisfactory (passing) work i the ( 
college social science. For this purpose he Colles 
needs a critical measure indicating the prob- er] 
ability that the pupil will do such work. Exact meteo 
prediction is of relatively minor importance. resn 
It would appear that a carefully standardized 
test of mental ability designed to secure a coset 
ical measure of the ability of high-school gradu ' 
ates to do college work wil! supply this needed ee: 
data (see Fig. 1) even though the scores 0! “wh 
tained do not correlate point for point with sud- 
sequent achievement. 


M. Evstace Broom, 
Guy F. Fox 
STaTE TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
San Dieco, CAuir, - 
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school Flying —You need not be 
«) very old to be able to remember when 


Paul Hanus 


‘ 


and others accused high 
being too much up in the air. 
they said, resists all attempts 
it to the life of the present cen- 


What a thrill one might enjoy to 


ilifornia. 
eh school and junior college ser- 


In a 


sacramen 


SfoecKton ¢ 


progressive town. 
to Valley, twenty-five miles from 


ir old academic headmasters 


ough the publie high schools of 


This institution com- 
Galt is in the 


ind an equal distance from the 


tal. The board of education is 


he voters of the consolidated 


The eurriculum is the usual 


to which are added for those 


t them courses in aeronautical sci- 


sents 


The college announce- 
as an attractive 


-actice. 


aviation 


* young men who have a good 


on, sound health and keen spirits. 


COT 


service is demanding more and 


ts; the army and navy need 


nmereial air service is on the 


pl crease. To meet these demands 
the Galt Union High Sehool and Junior 


; 
eoroloryv 
ey 


es two years of instruction in 
building, rigging, engineering, 
navigation, air-commerce 


‘guations, repairing, flying and military 
tactics. At the end of the course the suc- 


cessful st 


Junior as 


lam 


] 
S 


‘roplane 


udents are given the test for 


pilot, United States 
tutherford, principal and presi- 


me that boys in the second year 


the high school elect the flying course 


and —_ 
AUu Carry 
axen up 


alr 


on for four years. They are 
by experienced pilots and soon 


wise.’’ Lieutenant LeRoy 


Gregg is chief pilot. Mr. Rutherford 
himself teaches aerodynamics and naviga- 
tion. The course has been in operation 
only a few years but it has resulted in over 
six hundred applications for admission 
this year, of which, owing to the crowded 
condition of the school and college, only 
seventy-five were accepted. The enrol- 
ment shows students from Alaska, Penn- 
sylvania, New York, Minnesota, Montana, 
Ohio, Louisiana, Georgia, Kansas, Illinois, 
Colorado, Nevada, Arizona, Nebraska, 
New Jersey and California. The Galt 
community gives this instruction free as 
its contribution to the progress of science. 


Routine and Responsibility —I remem- 
ber hearing Charles Hanson Towne tell 
how his employer, the proprietor of a 
monthly magazine, argued that the sub- 
scribers pay for the publication and ought 
to decide what it prints. He sent Towne 
on a tour through central New York 
equipped with a list of subscribers. Towne 
was instructed to call upon these good 
people and to find out what they wanted. 
They didn’t know. Again and again the 
young assistant editor tried to get some 
one to tell him what the magazine ought to 
be. Nobody cared. They subscribed be- 
cause the newsdealer suggested it. They 
perused it for amusement and instruction, 
and by force of habit. The magazine was 
theirs. They paid for it. But reading it 
was routine. Routine is easy and agree- 
able. It puts responsibility to sleep. 

Of course you recognize what effect 
routine has on community projects. This 
is our government. We, the people, estab- 
lished it. We pay for it. By the great 
Overturn of ’76 it was thought that the 
grand privilege of government would be so 
valued that every one would be active in 
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thinking of civie issues. Discussion would 
determine selection of our representatives. 
Their acts would be scrutinized by their 
constituents. Reelection or rejection 
would be an act of the popular will. In 
a multitude of schools this excellent theory 
is taught as though it were actually work- 
ing. Linecoln’s brilliant maxim—a gov- 
ernment of, for and by the people—is 
taught as though we had such a govern- 
ment. I do not know that in any city 
where a political machine is in power, 
any public school teaches the fact that its 
community is getting a government of the 
bosses, for the bosses, by the bosses. Most 
of the people whom I know are like the 
subscribers to Towne’s magazine. Their 
government is a routine. They do not 
think about it. They take part in it only 
when urged to do so. 


Routine and Education.—Similarly, the 
publie schools belong to the people. The 
people pay the bills. With almost no ex- 
ception they let the schoolmasters deter- 
mine what the schools teach, as they let the 
governmental policies be determined by 
the office holders. The comfort of routine 
satisfies the people’s educational repre- 
sentatives: the school board. The routine 
superintendent, as Dr. Winship reminds 
us, lasts longer, on the average, than any 
other. In view of which, Dr. Eliot and 
Dr. Charters characterized the school- 
master as being many years behind in 
doing what he knew should be done. Two 
generations ago Emerson had put upon 
education the charge of still abiding in 
antiquity. 


Education and the Revolution.—Yet 
every perusal of the history of the Ameri- 
ean public school brings out the fact that 
it was instituted as a feature of our polit- 
ical organization and for civic, not scholas- 
tic purposes. Not for culture, nor for per- 
sonal ornament or distinction, not for in- 
creasing earning power, not for leadership, 
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not for acquaintance with the intellectya) 
inheritance of the race, not for leisure, not 
for worthy home membership, not for the 
predominant educational purposes formy. 
lated by schoolmasters, was education taken 
from parents and made a part of govern, 
ment, but for community benefit, for civic 
for political ends. We have had abundant 
utterance of this American educational 
purpose from Washington, from Frankliy, 
from Jefferson, from Madison, from Mop. 
roe, from both Websters, Daniel and Noah, 
from Rush, from Clinton, from Mann, from 
Lincoln, from Roosevelt, from Coolidge 
none of them schoolmasters, all of they 
speaking from the standpoint of statesmen, 
We have it from our last national commis. 
sioner of education: ‘‘the school system is 
an institution of the people, by the people, 
for the people, conceived by the founders 
of this government to guarantee our de. 
mocracy in a republic, to establish freedom, 
equality, and justice.’’ 


Slowness of Schoolmasters.—A cireun- 
stance that impresses our critics is 1! 
slowness with which we schoolmasters 
of whom were constituted governmental 
officers for the political service specified 
adjust the old educational process which 
was devised for other and more ancient 
ends. 

With answers prepared for them by edu- 
eators, many prominent Americans, some 
in polities, have subscribed to the cultural 
and scholastic aim of school as all i 
portant. Members of the Supreme Cour 
have so far differed from the expressed 
purpose of those who founded the nation 
and proposed education for its maine 
nance, as to designate schooling a persoud! 
and family affair. But when a statesmal 
begins his thinking of education from the 
national origin, and not from the scholastic 
beginning, he, as Roosevelt or Wilson 
Senator Ferris, concludes that the publie 
school is the citizen’s safeguard, not , 
scholar’s instrument, and is for nationé 


li 
the 
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‘deals, not for cultural propaganda. A can- 
vw made by the World’s Work touching 
a hundred editors trained by experience to 
think publie-mindedly showed their almost 
ynanimous conviction that the purpose of 
sdyeation at public expense is identical 
vith the purpose expressed in the preamble 
the National Constitution. If it were 
oossible to induce all citizens to think upon 
th rigin of American educational legis- 
lation, to review the arguments made for 
‘he taxing of all persons in support of the 
chools, and to consider the proposals of 
who founded this republic, these 

of the edueational system would, it 

y, modify the practices of school- 


»a large degree. 


he Layman Thinks.—This maga- 
is sought to present in every issue 
of the 
complacency to which an or- 
pe- 


view as corrective 


vman’s 


established service is 
mple of the kind of citizen whose 
upon the large problems of school 
ith the surface is William Smith, 
radiating from 
in California have illuminated 
just had a talk with him. Will 


hose comments 


iio ~=Medici.—Said_ the Doctor, 

magazine keeps hammering away 

that educational progress 

it to be so slow and is too much tied 

ip to supplementary things, evading the 

irposes which the original makers 

e nation had in mind when they took 

er school from parents and made it a 

vie Service for the realization of political 

eals. Are the school people entrusted 

with this mission big enough to realize it?’’ 
“Alas! No, they are not.’’ 

“Why?” 


~That’s a long story. 


theme 


You reviled the 
pedagogue for thousands of years. You let 
the teaarnharc ; i 

‘ie teachers of the American Colonies be 
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recruited from the almshouses and jails of 
Europe. You paid such low wages that 
multitudes of men who could command 
more money doing something else refused 
to teach. You left your children in charge 
of girls who earned pin money while wait- 
ing for husbands. You put a stigma on 
the majority of teachers and on elderly 
maidenhood by making marriage a cause 
for dismissal. To the manager of a school 
system for a work that needs long planning 
and careful nursing you give a term so 
short he can no more than get his feet into 
the stirrups. You give him no assurance 
that good management and good schools 
will protect him, as wit, Messrs. Finegan, 
Suzzallo, Engleman, Corson, Van Sickle, 
West, Ettinger, Bush and a roster of some 
of the best superintendents in the country. 
You haven’t big teachers because you, the 
employers, are so small in your treatment.”’ 

**Exactly,’’ said the Doctor, ‘‘and be- 
cause public education is so poor and be- 
cause it is the main hope of the progress 
of the world it appeals to unusual men of 
wealth as a large philanthropy. John 
Harvard, Elihu Yale, Stephen Girard rec- 
ognized it; Charles Pratt and John D. 
Rockefeller put oil money in; Carnegie and 
Phipps invested the earnings of iron; the 
300ths have just planted newspaper profits 
in a school. Next will come the motor mil- 
lionaires.’’ 

‘*Henry Ford has no use for schooling.’’ 

**Oh, yes, he has. Not the kind now 
prevalent. No more than Edison has. But 
no one has shown them that the kind of 
education the propounders of the American 
public school system expected ought to be 
tried. Keep in mind that this motor in- 
dustry in one branch under the financial 
tutelage of the Du Ponts and the captaincy 
of Raskob has produced eighty millionaires 
in the last ten years. Bear in mind that 
when Henry Ford gets back in the lead of 
the cheap car market ke will command the 
greatest aggregation of fluid costs in the 
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history of the world. Consider that a 
Chrysler has engineered a combination 
with the Dodge interest that commands a 
third stupendous aggregation of fluid 
money. Out of these three combinations in 
the next twenty years can come a thousand 
million dollars for educational purposes if 
there can be awakened in the right quarters 
an interest in the real American plan of 
public education. Who’ll strike that rock 
for a gushing fountain of hope for the 
common people? Talk about your founda- 
tions! If a thousand million of dollars or 
a fraction thereof could be lined up for 
the real intent of the public school founders 
the names of the donors would go ringing 
down the ages.’’ 

‘*We’ve had ringing enough. 
realization.”’ 

‘*You can’t get it without realizers—men 
who will cause the schools to be devoted 
primarily to the purpose of the best-known 
words of the Gettysburg speech, ‘that this 


We want 


government by the people shall not perish 


from the earth.’ ‘That this prayer of the 
bravest heart America has produced shall 
be answered as he hoped depends on the 
corollary that our educational system shall 
produce’ a school of the best of the present, 
by the best talent living to-day, for the 
best people, whom we have taught to read, 
write, and cipher—little else.’’ 

‘*And,’’ said I, ‘‘aecording to Learned, 
Bagley and Snedden we have not taught 
them to do that as well as it is done else- 
where. ”’ 

‘“*There’s no use,’’ said the Doctor, 
‘‘comparing our rudiments with those else- 
where. Get after the big things and the 
fundamentals will take care of themselves. 
School boards point to buildings and 
equipment and boast of success. It’s what 
goes on in the buildings that counts. It’s 
the old saying that even a log is equipment 
enough if Mark Hopkins is sitting on it 
beside a pupil. We must stop harping on 
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the glorious achievements of our schools_ 
which I truly believe are the best accom. 
plishments we have made. We myst con. 
centrate on their known short-comings and 
failures. I may be able to put only jp 
feeble words what I see they have fyilej 
to do.”’ 
‘*Well, try it.”’ 


The Best Training for the Best Peo, 
by the Best Teachers.—‘‘Take my own ty 
universities: California and Chicago, with 
Rush thrown in for specialization, They 
can stand for the best varieties of higher 
education for the manner of our youth, 
They turn out about five thousand ‘gra 
ates’ a year. These young men and women 
have been fed the best American edyea. 
tional viands obtainable. 
the red blood of youth should strive for 
idealism in American life as the best and 
most profitable policy, if for no other rea- 
son. When you multiply this army of 
graduates the hundred th 
turned out by all our schools of | 
learning each year, and consider what the 
do, you begin to realize the failure of the 
system.”’ 

‘*The alumni root for the football team.” 
**They do not consciously form a liv 
nucleus for the American ideal. The great 

multitude of college-bred should by 

had they been taught and led, have set u 
motion the evangelism that the founder 
saw in their vision and that every real ed: 
eator is devoted to promote. That gradu- 
ate horde has not done this thing. There 
is no indication, save in sporadic instances 
that the word ‘higher’ belongs in our sy> 
tem. Our educated thousands are i 
numerously going higher. Like the edu 
cated Indian, they step out from the higher 
institutions and go back to the blanket.” 

‘* Alas, too many of them do.” 

‘‘What do I mean by the evangelism 
education? I don’t exhort to extending 
pure science. We have more than we ©? 


: , 
From such meat 


up to 
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yse in the next hundred years. I don't ery 
accommodations for the increased 
students in the same sort of col- 
eve we have now. The college-bred army 
‘s still short of weapons and ammunition in 


for more 


ly of 
body Ol 
. 


its war on materialism. os 

“What 

“We want in the daily life of our hun- 

and thirsting American society 

f the mind towards those ends that 

have been lost sight of in the rush of 

material speed and mobility which science 
loose among us.”’ 

ow Wilson tried your idealism 

See what Princeton did to 


‘ TT) 
tTnen: 


I see the spirit of idealism 
wayside while youth marches 

re is standing at the fork of the 

n angel with a flaming sword point- 
a better and grander national life. 
seen his face. Few have followed 

A new evangelism 
t practiced idealism back where it 
predestined by the founders of our 


pointing sword. 


vy, then, thou Californian visioner, 
| do not say visionary, how shall 
can idealism be realized?’’ 

seem mixed in metaphor and 
inspeech. Fire gets up steam. Here 


practical and specific. Motorization 
the greatest problem of our national life. 
tis blamed for the rapid loosening of the 
family ties. But you can not re- 
We must go ahead though we per- 
But do we need to perish ?”’ 
e not.’’ 


) ? 
l Close 
A | st 


Time for an Educational Revolution.— 
“Haven't we brains enough to adjust our- 
selves to the rush? Yea, verily. Not only 
to keep up but to lead.’’ 

‘How, then???’ 

‘By a well-financed unit of education 
worked into a new leadership. What’s 
Wrong with the present leading? The fail- 
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ure to correct the graduate’s notion that 
he is educated and can go out and eash in. 
It is a failure of persuading youth that it 
has only the bare tools of an education and 
that it must educate itself in the larger 
leadership of the world toward destiny. 
The splendid, eager, young army of bound- 
less possibilities for remaking the world 
goes back to the blanket of its tribe or its 
group.’’ 

‘Well, Doctor, my university was a dis- 
pensing concern offering various knowl- 
edges. I got little or no reminder that the 
state had educated me for serving and ad- 
vancing it. No member of the faculty told 
me I had a civic mission or a political duty. 
I suppose they assumed I ought to have 
known that, myself. There was little ideal- 
ism visible in my college. The student as- 
piration was sporty and cheap. If the 
faculty was organized to guide student 
sentiment the fact was not evident.’’ 

‘*It was the same in mine,’’ 
the other William. 
that what happened with Girard’s ship- 
ping money, Stanford’s railway cash, the 
iron and oil funds, is going to be the course 
of the motor wealth. Interest the lords of 
the automobile in carrying to a logical con- 
clusion the spiritual obligation of the 
material thing they have let loose among 
us. The aeroplane is the next speed unit 
that will become safe in the next few years. 


continued 
‘*Now, you may be sure 


The present masters of motors will be lords 
of the air and of its income. Get them to 
see the fundamental difference 
education as it is and education as the best 
minds know it ought to be. List your 
Mark Hopkinses, teachers, not recitation- 
hearers, trainers of men. Get your Mark 
Hopkinses there in person. That will be 
the fundamental difference between your 
school and all others even with their ex- 
tension and mail departments. Make no 
mistake. The world is hungering for real 
manhood-culture. On twenty-four hours’ 
notice, when the town knows you have a 


between 
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real Mark Hopkins ready to train men and 
women, you will find a class ready, any- 
where.”’ 

‘Very good, my Helvetius, but where 
are the Mark Hopkinses to be found ?’’ 

‘*Sir, where were the men of ’76, of ’87, 
of ’61 to be found? Where were those 
geniuses who mobilized the national re- 
sources ten years ago to be discovered? 
Let these new masters of the industrial 
world put their endorsement on teaching; 
let them offer a salary indicative of their 
faith in this type of training so that a man 
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will not have to do something else to give 
his wife and children a chance ; get this 
endorsement and investment ; take it to any 
Herbert Hoover, Newton Baker, Walter 
Lippman, Geoffrey Parsons, Brand Whit. 
lock, Abraham Flexner, or any one you 
please, and see what he says.’’ 

*“*I’d pick you, Doctor, for one of th 
first in the faculty. Sitting here gy. 
rounded by your pure-clad peaks in God's 
great classroom, I’d give you the chair of 
Educational Polity and Replenisher of th. 
Exchequer.’’ 


A REVIEW OF BETTER BOOKS 
HOI BIBLIOLOGOI 


EIGHTEEN book-talkers were present in the 
Rosegarden for the thirtieth conclave of this 
club devoted to speaking our minds regarding 
professional literature for teachers. A sharp 
stimulus in the outside air sent indoors more 
pinkness of cheeks than usual and caused to be 
hung on the ingenious folding racks made by 
the Stevedore more wraps than usual—yellow, 
red, blue for the women, black and blue for the 
men. The snapping fire in the Roses’ grate 
waved a warm welcome to the guests. On the 
side table a pile of new books engaged the 
members, each selecting what he thought he 
ought or would like to read before the old year 


passes. 


The principalship grows.—Said Martin the 
traveler: 

“Arthur Gist? is well and favorably known to 
us of Chicago because of his intelligent and 
generous work editing four successive year- 
books of the National Department of Elemen- 
tary School Principals. He holds, with me, 
that the efficiency of American education rests 
more with the master of the common school 
than with the teacher or superintendent. His 
year-books have done yeoman service in show- 


1 Arthur 8. Gist, ‘‘The Administration of an 
Elementary School,’’ Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
York. 308 pp. $1.80. 


ing why this must be so; his new book affords 
effective aid to realizing the proposition. The 
book is, I should say, indispensable in the cas 
of one preparing for a principalship and dur- 
ing the first experience of a new occupant, but, 
if I were the ezar of all the schools, I'd make 
even the ancient and honorable schoolmaster 
study it, for their numbers contain the largest 
amount of slow-moving traffic in our profes 
sion. He lives up to his name—this author— 
for he has given the gist, the essential, the sub- 
stance, the backbone and spirit of school mar 
agement: school ideals, aims, contacts, routine, 
extension into the community, managing the 
teachers, noting varying emotional tempera 
ments, the way to get the most good out « 
superintendents, and an interesting array 0 
matters such as an observant worker wi 
thinks and takes notes might be expected to eo! 
lect. 

“He stresses the sometimes forgotten 
that the real work of the school is where and 
when the teacher and the learner are in contact 
The one who ought to guard against waste | 
this vital time is the principal. Often he is ™ 
impediment to efficiency because of his inter 
ruption of the teaching process by his cireu'* 
tion of notices and by his unproductive class 
visits. He’s a business executive. His ms” 
work is maintenance of efficient instruction 
He should organize and deputize for everything 
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other than direct inspection, appraisal, encour- 
aement and follow-up. He can’t read every 
paper that the pupils write, but he can sample 
‘hose of every class and find the typical excel- 
. and faults prevailing in his school. He 
can keep informed of the plan-books and use of 
them by all the teachers. He can see that fore- 
jjht and concentration on essentials become 
habit of every teacher. He can see that 
ken of the accomplishments of every 

pupil in every study. He should outline his 
work by term, month, week and day. The time 
s passed when the schoolmaster can be con- 
t with dropping in to cheer the teacher on 
er way. The modern school woman despises 
a mere jollier. She wants an expert opinion 
she’s doing just as an art student 

desirous of criticism as to be willing to pay 
od money for it. The principal must set 
lefinite goals for the abilities to be cultivated, 
he must make them decidedly clear to the teacher 
who is training them. He must prepare tests 
to ascertain, for her, his own and the commu- 


ences 


nity’s benefit, whether the abilities are secured 
rnot. Why to do all these things, how they 
are best beng done, is the theme of this excel- 
t book. It closes with a superior account 
of the traits of a good principal with, next, 
t of his personal qualities, then with an 
jjective schedule based on the condition of 
the school. There are specimens of blanks for 
rating a principal. There is a summary of 
as an estimation blank devised for the 
principal to make it his basis of self-appraisal. 
That is good so far as it goes. But better 


self-estimation is the scheme to call a 
eachers’ meeting, to seat the participants so 
they can not see the work of one another, 
out a printed list of the personal quali- 

with the grades: very strong, strong, 


weak, very weak, after each quality, and to de- 


+ 


sire the teachers by means of a pencil check- 
mark, so that their authorships may not be 
known, to analyze the principal’s professional 
virtues and vices,” 
“Absurd!” sniffed Anna the argumentative. 
“It ought to be done early in the week when 
‘iey're feeling more at peace with the world,” 


said the Signpost. 


“Por most of the rates it would be a hope 
rather than a belief,” said the General. 
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“It would be as stupid as for a husband to 
seek anonymous ratings from his wife, children, 
mother, father, brothers and sisters,” said the 
General. 

“Stupid, absurd, vicious, unnatural, sub- 
versive, silly, foolish, worthless and idle as is 
the whole system of rating the teachers,” con- 
cluded Anna. 

“As I seem to have thrown an apple of dis- 
cord into this harmonious company,” said Mar- 
tin, “I withdraw the apple. In fairness to 
Brother Gist, I remind you that the scheme 
was mine, not his.” 


Preaching to Boys.—“It is common for us 
schoolmasters,” said the General, “to desire that 
there should permeate the program an ethical 
spirit, making for character. When I was a 
schoolboy we had an assembly called chapel. 
The principal read from the Bible; he applied 
the texts to what we should do; he closed the 
exercise with a prayer beseeching God to help 
us be good boys and girls, himself to be a good 
man. To-day, we have assemblies full of inter- 
est, information, spice and pep. There is 
dancing sometimes in costumes only seen in old 
days in what was advertised as the naughty can- 
ean in shows for men only. The law forbids 
us to read the Bible or to offer prayer in IIli- 
nois schools. To my mind this is the utter ab- 
surdity of an itching for legislation. I don’t 
believe one one hundredth of one per cent. of 
the religious exercises in public schools were 
sectarian or offended the religious beliefs of 
anybody. But the crank, the unreligious bigot, 
the man who wants to be noticed, works himself 
into an excitement and, while the rest of us are 
asleep, gets his anti-Bible legislation adopted. 
The result, in my opinion, is that ethical teach- 
ing is more observed in other than the public 
schools. I so judge from reading “The Educa- 
tion of the Modern Boy,’ a book by six mas- 
ters of New England boarding schools and from 
this little work? by the Senior Master of Groton 
School. Here are twenty short sermons which 
he preached, alternating with the head master 
in the chapel on Sundays. Here is a man 
plain-spoken without truculence, gentle without 
weakness, religious without narrowness, a New 
Englander with a world-wide view. Hear him 


2 Sherrard Billings, ‘‘Talks to Boys,’’ Houghton, 
Mifflin Co., Boston, 176 pp. $1.75. 
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tell the truth about the forefathers: ‘The 
serious trouble with our Puritan ancestors was 
they made religion too easy. It is not hard 
to hang witches and expel heretics and set up 
a commonwealth apart from the world. Puri- 
tan means separate. If not anti-social it is 
anti-universal. We inherit their tendencies to 
apartness.’ Dr. Billings’ talks to these selected 
young Americans on their duty in a repub- 
The American idea 
means team work—people serving together. 
They are not uniform personalities. But they 
have a strong sense of common interests. 
They should differ as individuals, not as 
classes. In a republic, sympathy is a peculiar 
duty. The greatest danger confronting us is 
classes, groups who do not understand one an- 
other. Interest can be cultivated. It is our 
duty. We are less cursed with caste than any 
other people on earth. We have greater possi- 
bilities for good than any other nation in the 
world. But every one of us must work for the 
fellowship on which a real republic is based. 
Take care. The number of men who are work- 
ing public-spiritedly to-day is so great that 
many who want to be idle ean easily live on 
what has been done by others. These talks 
are virile. Duty, courage, work, ambition, 
heroism, purpose, unselfishness, the sterner 
virtues of manhood, are preached directly to the 
boys as Arnold used to aim his sermons in old 
Rugby. You'll profit by the book. It is a 
good antidote for the prevailing tendency to 
look on our social and political life as an amus- 
ing joke. When the master speaks to the school 
let him realize that his children instinctively 
desire to get from him ideas of high import, 
worth remembering. Let him not disappoint 
them. 

“Forty years afterward, I recall with honor 
and respect two masters who did this in my 
school days and one whom I now despise as a 
zero. He couldn’t preach for he was a hypo- 
crite and crooked. Children find such things 
out. But if a schoolmaster makes a program 
for assembly talks with intent to lead his flock 
to pure-mindedness, honesty, courage and de- 
votion to the public good, he thereby does much 
to train himself toward that completeness 
which is our only respectable goal. This book 
is a real help toward such a program.” 


lie is blood-warming. 
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Research is well under way.—This is the offer. 
ing of Dr. Batwell. 

“Everybody here remembers that we heard 
about research when we were in college, My 
professor made me write an essay on euphuisms 
in Shakespeare. I had to count the instances 
No one but he and I read my composition, | 
am not sure that he did. Since then, research 
has come with a bang. Our own Monroe— 
W. S. Monroe of the University of Ilinojs 
tells us a lot of it is padding with technical 
terms establishing nothing. Much of it consists 
of elaborate articles telling how the researcher 
proceeded, what kind of pencil and paper he 
used, and how he found out that the differences 
between school children are quite different, 
Such stuff has appeared galore in the eduea- 
tional journals and in the theses of candidates 
for the doctorate. Claude Crawford's work’ is 
in refreshing contrast. It has none of the old 
unsubstantiated assertion in it. 
things; hold fast to that which is good, seems 
to be its motto. Science, says our book, has 
gone through a long history of blasting popular 
superstitions. Copernicus knocked one; Colum- 
bus, another, yet in Zion City and in Bloen- 
fontein they still teach the earth as flat and the 
sun going round it. Edueation is full of old 
wives’ tales: that teaching is unhappiness, that 
we are social outeasts. Research is counting 
facts and telling the truth quantitatively. | 
know a conscientious lady principal, here, who 
writes the superintendent periodically to tel 
him that the teachers are unhappy. If she were 
a researcher she would tell him, out of forty- 
eight teachers, two say they are unhappy; ‘ 
of fifty-two farmers examined, eighteen appeal 
to be unhappy; out of twelve doctors, three; of 
sixteen stenographers, six. Conclusion: Forty: 
eight teachers are happier than the farmers, 
doctors and stenographers studied. The trouble 
is, says our Crawford, people do not tak the 
pains to decide what they are distressed about. 
They are like animals that are uneasy fm 


hunger, thirst, cold or pain; they fuss aroune 


Prove all 


until by hit or miss they find relief. Resear 


is a contrast to this blind and aimless condue! 
of beings who do not think. Make a study 

$ Claude C. Crawford, ‘‘The Technique of Re 
search in Education,’’ University of Southern \ 
fornia Press, Los Angeles, 306 pp. 
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the situation ; analyze it; consider correct pro- 
" gres to correct it; try the most likely ones; 


ad 
ad trying until a remedy is found; perfect it; 
report it. That is research. That is what Ford 
joes, the Wright brothers, Edison, Goodrich, 
Rell, Pasteur, Carrel, the authentic workers in 
the world. Research is intelligent hunting. 
The absence of it suggests laziness, complaint, 
shining, waste of life. This book is written to 


rsuade us 


persuat that we are getting in line with the 
nromoters of progress and may make our lives 
sont if we seek truth and follow it, especially 
ben others, by intelligent investigation, have 
found it and report it. The errors of so-called 
research seem simple enough as here demon- 
strated. To avoid them and use the methods of 
investigation found reliable gives us a technique. 
What the best technique at present is fills the 
body of this volume. There is research by case 
udy, by survey, by job analysis, by interview, 
by questionnaire, by observation, by measure- 
ment, by statisties, by reading the works of re- 
varchers. Each and others are covered with 
recognition of the value and risks of all. 

th a conviction and to gather facts 
0 prove it, common as it is with superintendents 
and board members, is the very nightmare of 
uuntelligent procedure. A hobby is the inse- 
curity which makes seienee impossible. Cold 
weuracy is indispensable. Every quantitative 
ement must be absolutely correct. Check it 
One error may do more harm than 

the other real truths do good. An observer 
teaching—say a principal in a classroom— 
id create an atmosphere such that things 
nm When he is there as though he were not. 
let him manifest no approval or disapproval 
lest he cause a ehange in the procedure or 
undesirable state of mind. Let him 
make the teacher come to regard his presence 
‘a natural, everyday situation. Let him not 
tell the teachers how others do what she is 


tymg. Let him not make his written notes in 


r 7 
oer presence, 


Let him never tell tales about 


‘he teacher observed even though they are true.” 
“I don’t agree to all this,’ said Anna, the 
Arguer. “A principal who says to me each day, 


iat's a fine piece of work,’ gets more out of 
ian your wooden Indian who never opens 
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“Sure!” said the Signpost. “And your su- 
perintendent who tells the teachers they are 
the finest in the world and who never bothers 
them with statistics to show that their chil- 
dren can’t add, subtract, multiply nor divide, 
is the chap who wins popularity, gets presents 
of watches, cuff-buttons and loving cups. What 
are facts among friends?” 

“Suburbanitas ad absurdum,” sniffed Anna. 

“Time!” said Papa Rose, “what’s next?” 


Teachers need to read professionally.—*Car- 
ter Good is next,” said the doctor. “We've had 
him here in print before. He is the type Dr. 
Crawford tells us education needs—the sort of 
director the Champaign Duke of Buckingham 
says is most desirable among our ‘inspirational’ 
educators, because such a one tells when, how 
much, and exactly what. The Good book* might 
properly be entitled, ‘How to keep your head’ or 
‘Things they ought to tell in normal schools’ or 
‘Antidotes to inherited ills.’ Dr. Good seems to 
me a living proof that an education may be 
formal, critical, meticulously exact, and at the 
same time interesting from first to last. You 
can’t read this book without enthusiasm. You 
have the delight of following a guide who knows 
where he is going, who guesses not at all, who 
has studied the authorities that have written 
about the trip, and who tells you exactly what 
they said and on what page they said it. You 
have confidence in him as a careful, accurate, 
informative author with no desire to make you 
admire him, who has a sound knowledge of what 
you need and an unpersonal, professional mode 
of stating it. ‘What is the worth of research?’ 
he asks, at the outset. His answer is his own 
and those of a representative few researchers, 
school superintendents and professors of edu- 
cation. There follows a sober, searching chap- 
ter on our reading. We don’t know our educa- 
tional authorities, our school periodicals, nor our 
professional books so well as the dentists, phar- 
macists, engineers and lawyers know theirs. 
Dr. Good does not work himself into sarcastic 
contempt over this. He gives the facts. He 
tells us the advantage of bracing up. We must 
learn the exact vocabulary of our profession. 

4 Carter V. Good, ‘‘ How to do Research in Edu- 
eation,’’ Warwick and York, Baltimore, 298 pp.; 
$2.60. 
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It’s different from what it was when we began 
our service. Then come his definite principles 
and procedures by which, with our growing 
seriousness, we may become professionally 
sound and thereby more useful, more respected, 
more indispensable to civic progress. ‘The 
Techniques of Research’ gives the kinds, the 
data, the procedures, the obstacles, the false 
paths, the main researches already made and 
the books and monographs describing them. 
We have come farther into knowing what we 
are about in the last twenty years than in the 
two hundred and fifty before. I, myself, am 
saying this. Dr. Good—and he is right— 
wouldn’t deliver a generality like this. He 
would list and evaluate the conclusions of the 
two hundred and fifty years. He would do the 
same for the twenty-five years. He would let 
you count the gains. I wish the Bibliologoi 
could get him to one of our meetings with note- 
book and pencil and then to tell us where we 
should amend our ways. He has some obser- 
vations on educational-book reviewing which 
ought to make us all resolved henceforth to lead 
better lives. Eight educational journals, he 
says, have bona fide critical estimates of new 
books. Those eight have reviews by recognized 
authorities. On the other hand there are the 
uncritical, informal, gushing book chats. Sakes 
alive! I’m not an authority on anything, and 
here I am reviewing a book of one who seems 
to me to be an expert of the experts. And, as 
for gush, I think our recorder who sends our 
proceedings to ScHOOL AND SOCIETY AND THE 
EpucaTIONAL Revinw, ought, in addition to his 
kindly service of correcting the grammar of our 
informal speech, to lead us to leave out our 
enthusiasms, compliments and praise.” 
“Question of privilege,” said Anna the Dif- 
ferent. “Did not we hear just now that the 
author of this book discloses that the school 
workers do not read enough in their profession ? 
Was it not the purpose of this book club of 
ours to make professional reading attractive? 
Does not Professor Good say that eight journals 
provide the critical estimates in book reviews 
which enable the selective students of education 
to know the poor books and to abstain from 
buying them? Has not the editor told us that 
readers of the journal write in that they like 
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our style? Have not their epistolatory bouquet 
perfumed our meetings? Have not publisher 
increased their requests from about six a month 
to over twenty that we review their books? Has 
not the number of professional works published 
shown an increase by leaps and bounds singe wo 
encouraged their reading ?” 

“Who desires to answer these questions?” 
asked the Paterfamilias, 

“T move we’re on the right track and every 
day in every way, we’re getting better and bet. 
ter,” said the Signpost, “and I also second the 
motion. It is unanimous.” 

“Wherefore,” resumed the reviewer, “T cop. 
elude by advising you that what you all need js 
the steadying influence of a book like this: 
scholarly, pertinent, important, dignified, solid, 
satisfying, delivered at your door by a genuin 
earter of the goods.” 


Some Watson wallops.—*T have paid my r- 
spects to Dr. John Watson in this company 
heretofore,” continued the doctor. “Let me now 
discuss a new volume® by the same vigorous and 
profitable experimenter, philosopher and friend 
of babes and men. Dr. Watson, apostle of 
behaviorism, has made a moving book on men- 
tal hygiene of the very young with by-products 
of high value in the form of slaps on mama's 
wrist. Mothers resent advice on their treatment 
of children. You find resistance in the homes 
of college professors, you find it even with ‘ad- 
vanced’ mothers. Dr. John sees that with the 
slow permeability of parents to discoveries 
this line, finer and happier children would be 
given the world if they were taken away from 
their mothers as soon as possible. Failures 
health, in mental adjustment, in happiness, at 
due to bringing up. Such failures with # 
knowledge we now have are avoidable. \ 


have & 


woman should bear a child unless it can 4a 
room of its own during the first two year 
We don’t need more babies. We need better- 
reared ones. There are altogether too mavy 
people in the world already: crippled perso! 
alities tied up with infantile defects and leading 
unhappy lives. 
5 John B. Watson, ‘‘ Psychological Car 

fant and Child,’’ W. W. Norton & Co., 7 Fifta 
Avenue, New York. 195 pp., $2.00. 
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eomes a run of pages and pictures 

hers Meer what the maternity wards of hospi- 
ag in asylums and private homes 
to teach the observers. Children 
natural loud noise and 
f support. All the rest of the terrors 
. dark, animals, masks, strangers, light- 
Read the chapter 

non too much Especially you 

4 3 have been bolstering your opposition to the 


uRo here 
the orphi 
have been able 


res but two fears: 
ve i aA’ . 


mot ( 
remoy as 


made by suggestion. 


mother-love. 


schools on the 
not be mothered 
unless he has one woman 
teacher all day long and every day. Read the 
treatment of rage and temper tantrums. 


‘oduction ol the platoon 
that the child ean 


school 


The chapter on sex instruction is so comfort- 
v free of all the old namby-pamby, downcast- 
nner that it reads without shock. He 

les with ‘the behaviorist’s apologia,’ the 

f which is that the kind of child he wants 
levelop is the problem-solver, free of sensi- 
and independent of the family situation.” 


1 +} 


conference.—The doctor con- 

hile we are on the subject of research 
[ mention another Chicago book® of re- 
liness and value? It is a series 

s secured at a conference by the Chicago 
- Association for Child Study and Parent Educa- 
W. W. Charters, Ira Wile, Patty Hill, 
Burnham, Margaret Blanton, John 
Murphy, Carleton Washburne, 
Yarros, Henry 
Horn and Walter Dearborn 





. lonie Gruenberg, Rochelle 
veumann., } rnest 


‘ 


m re some of the participants. Its purpose is to 
and teachers by means of work- 


ire ble projects the best of the conclusions that 


research and experimentation have reached in 
\ the laborato The the 


mind, sunlight, weariness, ignorant well- 


changing family, 
hers, important happenings before the 
” age, sex-teaching that is making good in 


ny ¢ common-school program, adolescence, ad- 


D- stents, character training and citizenship are 
ng “overed here with a freshness and frankness that 
gratifying. There isn’t any wild 


ziad emotionalism anywhere in the whole 


st Horn’s remarks are typical. He 


nt Parenthood.’’ Twenty-five papers. 


f Chicago Press, 326 pp. $2. 
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will not give way to the sentimentalists who are 
telling us to cater to the transient interests and 
purposes of children. We don’t need any more 
nondescript initiative and self-expression. Our 
era wants responsibility. Indirect teaching of 
reading, spelling and arithmetic has been tried. 
It failed. Indirect instruction in moral and 
civic education will follow the same fate. Who- 
ever says that morals are too indefinite to be 
taught directly has not gone about the job with 
energy or sympathy. Dr. Horn’s elaboration of 
the direct method will do you good. So will the 
book as a whole.” 


Less philosophical mystery, more scientific 
sureness.—‘“Still they said Carolina, 
when the pater indicated her, “These conduct 
and behavior’ books. 
become convinced that to approach the problems 
of human nature in terms of consciousness does 
not bring us very far into dependable truth. 
There’s too much assumption of mysterious ele- 
ments which can not be verified by science—the 
nature of mental activity has been tied up with 
philosophical badly 
handicapped when it has to use words that lead 
to philosophical controversy. The chief con- 
is observable facts. We are 


” 
come, 


Professor Hunter has 


speculation. Science is 


cern of science 
divorcing the study of behavior from entangling 
alliances with philosophical assumptions. In 
the present work behavior means the muscular 
and glandular activity of the organism, such, 
for example, as is present in speaking, in walk- 
ing, in fear. Educational theory, in so far as 
it is scientific and not philosophic, turns to 
(the study of 
facts and laws of human behavior), for its fun- 
The book considers the 
place of man in the world, his earliest types, 


biology and to anthroponomy 
damental conceptions. 


social and political, situations and activities, 


unlearned behavior, habit and thinking. With- 
out language thinking is impossible. Thinking 
can in no sense be called an instinct. It is not 


inherited. It is learned. Thinking is efficient 
to the extent that it adjusts with the least ex- 
penditure of effort the organism to its environ- 
ment in the best way. There is no better field 
for demonstrating efficient thinking than by the 

7 Walter S. Hunter, ‘‘Human Behavior.’’ Pub- 
lished by University of Chicago Press, 353 pp., 
$2.10. 
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study of cause and effect in science. The 
stimulus to science is this, that all phenomena 
have causes which can be discovered sooner or 
later by scientific thinking. Only in recent 
years has man undertaken to regulate his in- 
dividual and social acts by science, by proved 
thought. He has the handicap of inheriting a 
multitude of customs, replete with maladapta- 
tions and superstitions. No profession, proba- 
bly, is more hindered by these unscientific 
emotional beliefs, prejudices and fears than 
ours. We are not yet scientists, but we are 
nearer than we were.” 


The teacher’s responsibility for conduct con- 
trol—*“Professor Symonds,* Teachers College, 
Columbia University, also will have us liberated 
from superstition and mystery in the mental 
field. He begins by some illuminating para- 
graphs clearing out of your minds the foggy 
conception of conduct, putting there exactly 
what he means. Psychology is wallowing 
among words that are saturated with bewilder- 
ing implications gathered during ages when it 
was more fashionable to spin out theories from 
the armchair than to go out and study facts. 
There is a review of physiology as it exists in 
1928. This is so different a body of knowledge 
from what we were given in school that it seems 
a new story. Then come the main divisions of 
conduct and a remarkable collection of conduct 
codes. Dr. Symonds is strong in the use of 
everyday, familiar situations used to illustrate 
the subject he considers. You will be assisted 
by his treatment of maxims, helps to the student, 
schoolroom problems and personal ones. I like 
his definite studies of courage, loyalty, kindness, 
obedience and thrift. Polly, here, ought to read 
this book, for it goes into political conduct, too. 
The General, who has given us reviews of trea- 
tises on religious training, will find his subject 
covered. Climate, crime, character, manners, 
etiquette, health and the laws of conduct-forma- 
tion are topics which are treated with brilliant 
common sense and put on a scientific basis. The 
prevailing spirit of the book is that no form of 
control has a greater possibility for influencing 
the well-being of society than the control of 


8 Percival M. Symonds, ‘‘The Nature of Con- 
duct,’’ The Macmillan Co., New York, 346 pp. $2. 
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conduct. We are suspicious of a traditions) 
system that fosters war, persecution and intol. 
erance; that taboos an examination of the rely. 
tions of men and women. We want to see the 
problems of conduct brought out into the open, 
It is especially the concern of teachers We 
timidly try to influence the conduct of ou 
charges. What do we know about it? Un- 
proved maxims made by some old antedilyyigy 
who never tried them out! Home has los much 
of its control. Sehool is trying to shoulder 
character development. Books like this jy 
which a cool-headed yet optimistic student with 
a singularly graphic power of presentation 
gathers the latest discoveries for us, will } 
be studied by our school practitioners,” 





Who are “the progressives” ?—The next pp. 
porter was our Anna, nicknamed The Ary. 
mentative. 

“IT have read and annotated all my bool 
she said. “You can boil down my reports as 
suits your space. I read Mr. Stanwood (Cobb 
first. He’s quite carried away by what he calls 
progressive education, which I guess is a com- 
posite of what Ethel Dummer, Flora Cook, As- 
gelo Patri, Otis Caldwell, Frank Slutz, Marietta 
Johnson, Euphrosyne Langley, and, 
about a hundred untrammeled souls mentioned 
by the author preach as a new gospel. The 
book radiates a wealth of enthusiasm. Vanety 
is the spice of life. To cast the minds of al 
children into one mould is to turn this delight 
fully diverse world into a monotony of boredom 
The progress of humanity, says Comrade Cobl, 
consists in variation forward, not in repetition 
of a type. Those who insist on uniformity a 
cutting at the very roots of a new race evolvilg 
itself. The ideal school will encourage differ 


l 


ences of personality and furnish a rich envio 


ment in which the native ability of each «i 
will blossom and fruetify. 
“T like the book immensely and find mua 


+ 
r respec 


that I doubt. For instance, ‘the lack o! 
which the teaching profession receives 1rom the 
general public is perhaps as much the tau! 

the teaching profession and of the sysiem" 
education as it is of the parent and laity. * 


‘ 


9 Stanwood Cobb, ‘‘The New Leaven,’ ‘™* 
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+ know where Mr. Cobb has been or what 
a justify a statement like that. 
parent and laity can have just 

espectable teachers as they want if they will 
ail teachers and put their respect into mea- 
1) eo = 'yom a despised and degraded 
ruited from almshouses, prisons and 
«cial derelicts, the teachers of America have in 
undred years raised their reputation to 
erade it now has by the efforts of the 
the face of obstacles set by the 
their school boards. Find any 
which politieal grip and its cor- 
radation have been removed from 

ui will find it has been done by 
Mr. Cobb is not bothered much by 
ch, through the development of 
urement, have been made upon 
statement, otherwise he would 

he face to say that if we wish to 
t of teaching is most effectively 


me « | T 
he has reaa ) 
he Ha 


The American 


as 


used we have only to turn to 

iit education where voluntary 

forces methods that enlist interest 

I find, in these days of Mis- 
readers, a sad lack of proof, volume and 
much of the delightful author’s 


‘The soul is not bounded by 

The difference of a few earth- 

the sun does not mean that the 

ild is necessarily younger than 

iit. That the soul at birth is in a 

does not prove a paucity of spiri- 

In the world of ideas the child 

home as the adult and as unlim- 

Maybe so! maybe so! But it sounds like 

promptu speaker before the parents’ 

) mi say and get applause if he put 
h into his manner. 

this book was not written for 


lueation. The progress that has 


seen made and is making in publie-school teach- 
ig gets such seanty recognition that I wonder 


nd how lately the author has been 

public school. I wonder where he gets the 
lation for saying that ‘classes which have 
been considered homogeneous are now 


sen to be most heterogeneous.’ Who sees them 


most heterogeneous? Not the intelligence 
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testers and achievement measurers. They find 
differences in children of the same classroom 
but not so many differences as likenesses. Chil- 
dren pretty generally agree as to liking a 
teacher, narrations, drawing, music, looking at 
pictures. They eat the same food, are subject 
to the same hurts and benefits to a large degree. 
That they are different in various things teach- 
ers have always known and have acted accord- 
ingly. To assert that the children of a class- 
room graded with the usual care are most 
heterogeneous, a superlative difference, seems to 
me a wild statement. A common lesson in 
arithmetic, geography, any school subject, with 
such individual administration as an ordinary 
teacher makes, seems to me a logical and effee- 
tive piece of work. I think it gains, by the 
effect of group participation, what no system of 
individual tutoring ever secured. But there, 
I’m guessing! just as this author does. I am 
bewildered by statements like this: ‘Our college 
youths seem babes in the woods as compared 
with European intellectuals.’ I recall that the 
Mosely commission was sent to study our educa- 
tion because Mr. Mosely said he noticed the 
American college men were better able to solve 
real problems than were the European. Mr. 
Cobb might well have avoided saying that a 
defect of our secondary school system is the 
uncultured and uninspiring quality of teacher 
so common in it, as well as its narrow-minded 
and dogmatic instruction. Where does he find 
this? New England says, ‘It is not in me.” The 
west says, ‘I have it not.’ Surely there is a 
vein for this brass where they find it. This is 
cheap stuff, unworthy a serious writer on educa- 
tion. In these twenty years I have known 
schools here and in Pennsylvania and in Iowa 
but have not found these things nor the drudg- 
ery on which he harps, nor the distaste for 
knowledge he says is formed in the mind of the 
child. He seems to be seeing things, but he 
does not tell where. It is an old game to set 
up a man of straw, name it ‘public-school,’ and 
But that is not the mode 
It is back-number stuff. 


cudgel it to pieces. 
among educators, now. 
How one could call himself a progressive edu- 
eator and fail to tell where, when and how 
much puzzles an ordinary public-school teacher 


like me. 
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“T have to raise my brows at this, “The secon- 
dary schools retort that they regret the neces- 
sity for drill’ Dear me! Here the experi- 
menters and psychologists have been showing 
us how habit, mastery, skill, ability surely come 
by intelligent and adapted drill. Here is every 
athletic coach, dramatic director, choir master, 
violin teacher, all around us in our high 
schools, unblushingly getting his progress 
through drill and unashamed of it. Really I 
believe I could by drill improve Mr. Cobb’s 
reasoning processes and his English so that he 
wouldn’t say, ‘The teachers mark in ways un- 
known to each other” The book seems to me 
to have been written to please parents who 
wish to send their children to private schools. 
All the loose criticism assailing the public 
schools can be swallowed without thought by 
this class of readers. Progressive education is 
a good title. But why limit it to the fine work 
done by the Cobbs, the Caldwells, the Johnsons 
et al.? The publie school in which I work is 
progressive. So are many hundreds such high 
schools all over. Otherwise one would hardly 
see an increase of over 600 per cent. member- 
ship in the past ten years. If Mr. Cobb had 
been less positive in putting the claim-brand 
of his own and of his selected educators on the 
progressive ideas now common in schools and 
increasing daily, if he had cited place and time 
as we have been taught we nowadays must do in 
serious educational writing, he would have done 
a better piece of work, for he has the propul- 
sive spirit of the crusader in him. His ad- 
vocacy of the standard achievement test is logi- 
cally defended. He does fine service in argu- 
ing for creative teachers for the young chil- 
dren. His condemnation of requiring foreign 
language for boys with no taste for it is superb. 
His plea to the colleges to center their entrance 
requirements on living qualities rather than 
upon dead and meaningless memory affairs is 
splendid. So is his urge for comradery be- 
tween teacher and child. His fling at poor 
teaching in the national Naval Academy loses 
force for any one who has been personally ac- 
quainted with any graduate of that institu- 
tion. My brother may have sacrificed some of 
his childish freedom for the efficient training 
gotten at Annapolis. But neither he nor I can 
join Mr. Cobb in his regrets at the tyranny of 
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that instruction. I like Mr. Cobb for his mor. 
able seats, for elimination of strain, fo, abun. 
dant handwork and for interesting Projects, 
We have them in the public schools, | admire 
his frank admission that some children are not 
fit for freedom and democracy. The Private 
school dismisses them. We can’t. We don't 
want to. Our mission is to all the children of 
all the people, the good and the bad. Ang vet 
we are progressive. Mr. Coolidge, Mr, Hoover 
Mr. Tigert and Professor Judd have all ». 
cently said we are. More of us are opposed tp 
the anti-social uses to which marks and prizes 
have been put than the proportion of opposes 
in private schools. Mr. Cobb’s treatment o 
this is decidedly excellent, as is also his cp. 
demnation of giving mediocre treatment to s. 
perior children. His praise of handwork mer. 
its the highest compliment. ‘It is the glory of 
America,’ he says, ‘to have achieved the first 
civilization in the history of the world founde 
upon universal work.’ I read the whole book, 
every word of it, with intense interest. I re. 
ommend it heartily. A man who has so cea 
a vision of the possibilities of education wil 
not long let the old mist of tradition becloud 
his judgment as to public schools. They ar 
not all ‘progressive,’ but the proportion of pr- 
gressives in them is as great as in the schools 
with which good Mr. Cobb is more familiar.” 
Thus ended the stated meeting. But the 
Signpost and Anna, with others joining, co 
tinued an informal discussion of the value of 


the Cobbs, Johnsons and Deweys to pubut 
i 


By socratie fencing, h 


r an- 


school education. 
tagonists drove the belligerent lady into 2 «or 
ner from which she flung her final shot ts 
progressive educators who aceuse their broth 
ers and sisters who are in the public service 
duce the benefit of progressive education by 
approximately ninety-two and __ fifty-seven 
hundredths per cent. 
There was plain Swedish bread with curs 
there was a sweet Swedish baking of the nature 
of a crisp cake. There were Swedish sa! r 
wiches of quaint flavors, Swedish confections 
delicious variety, Swedish hot drinks and a 
all under the auspices of the Abjornson !** 
There were bravos for her in Swedish wu 
the recorder does not know how to spell. Th 
the break-up and home goings. 
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RECENT EDUCATIONAL BOOKS | 


abun. ity Press, Stanford University, ¢c ANNO UNCING 


arte ‘A d Univers 
Jeeta a California 


dmire rorcaTion FOR WORLD-CITIZENSHIP. William G. : 
© ot "Carr, pp. ix+ 225. $2.50. ommercia aw 


rivat , aim here is to organize the best published 
. ht on the educational aspects of world-citizen- 
don’t a eg demonstrate the value and necessity of edu- 


lp . for international good will, and to indicate 
en of os a the ways in which schools and teachers may ases 
oa toward the attainment of 


d yet y the world to move 








Over, . a 

' D. Appleton and Company. New York | By Cowan, SHEA, AND Morin 
i Te. 
ed to » Iuen Scuoot Liprary. Hannah Logasa. pp. : P 
i A high school textbook written by 
Ties j 83. ape 
osere «formulation of the function which the library high school teachers and a practicing 


h school of to-day. For use in library attorney. Based on the case method. 


} 
; 
et 


ig 


ng courses and for courses in education. | |} Amply provided with drill questions 


Thomas Y. Crowell Company, New York and problems. 





Erra-CLassroom Activities. Riverda H. Jordan. 
1X 2. $2.50. 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 


1 Park Ave., New York 
6 Park St., Boston 
— —_ | 2626 Prairie Ave., Chicago 
. Van Nostrand Company, Incorporated, 149 New Montgomery St., San Francisco 

New York 
rok SECONDARY SCHOOLS. Stephen 
and Eva E. Jeffs. pp. xii+ 626. 


s given to extra-curricular activi- 

rk upon the school paper, plays, de- 
i erary societies, musical clubs and 
For elementary and secondary schools. 


























ent and the explanations and illus- 
S been Gama Deamaees te Game Health Texts for Elementary 


to learn much directly from the book | and High Schools 
tervention of the teacher, thus freeing | 


of t - ss-room period for the teacher’s gui- | 
Se | Health for Every Day 
oubleday, Doran ompany, corpora ° . ° 
New York Health in Home and Neighborhood 


ion Scnoot. Walter S. Monroe and Oscar " 
F. Weber. pp. viii+511. $2.50. coer gfe signe ogee 


lains what the high-school teacher, whose in- An elementary series which develops the 
nal activities are confined to one or two de- fundamental habits of healthful living in 
needs to know about the high school in the child, and points out the value of the 
nd Jhout the curriculum outside of bis individual habits in the solution of com- 
‘ munity health problems. 
Silver, Burdett and Company, New York 
Ss AND MEASUREMENTS. Henry L. Smith and 


Wright. pp. vi+540+ix. Physiology and Human Life 


Rosert A. BupINGTON 
ok elucidates the principles underlying the . : : , 
on and use of objective or new-type ex- Sound modern physiology is the basis of 

~_t + Sacnee suggests methods of con- intelligent and reasoned development of 
re applied. ee a healthful living in this high school text. 
a The results of recent research are presented 
_ *Tentice-Hall, Incorporated, New York in their significant relations to everyday 
OMMERCIAL TEACHING PropLeEMsS. Paul S. life. 
Lomax. pp. vii+200. $1.25. 
} . 
‘nalysis of a well-organized program of teach- | 
I 'S Intended as a class-room manual for the | Silver, Burdett and Company 
ce of commercial teachers in secondary | New York Newark Boston 
* normal schools, teachers’ colleges, colleges s F i 
,Hlversity schools of business and education. Chicage speared 
vended also as a text for students who are 
‘ng to teach commercial subjects. 
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cA Scientific and Educational Book Service 


THE SCIENCE PRESS DISTRIBUTING COMPANY is prepared to supply any book o; 
journal published in any country at as low a cost as it can be obtained. This agency has ber 
established especially for the convenience of men and women working in science and ody, = 


any 


Cation 


and for institutional libraries to whom we can offer unexcelled service. Orders for Publications 


of a general character, however, will also be filled. 


z 


? 


EDUCATIONAL BOOKS PUBLISHED IN 1928 


Geschichte der Pidagogik. Witty Moog. Vol- 
ume II. Die Padagogik d. Neuzeit von d. Re- 
naissance bis zum Ende d. 17 Jh. Seventh edi- 
tion of Fr. Hemans “Geschichte d. Neueren 
Pidagogik.’’ 338 pp. $3.13. 


Common sense in education. BERNARD IpDDINGS 
BELL. 329 pp. $2.50. 


College or Kindergarten? Dran Max McConn. 
275 pp. $1.00. 


Ways to better teaching in the secondary school. 
E. CLARKE FONTAINE. 282 pp. $1.60. 


Staatsbiirgerliche Erziehung der deutschen 
Jugend. Georg KERSCHENSTEINER. Ninth edi- 
tion. 93 pp. $0.90. 


Individuality and education. A democratic 
philosophy of education. JOSEPH ALEXANDER 
LEIGHTON. 215 pp. $2.00. 


The child and the world. Dialogues in modern 
education. MarcareT NAUMBERG. 352 pp. $3.50. 


The school and the working child. Mary A. 
CLapp and MaseL A. Strong. 236 pp. $1.00. 


Youth; a book for two generations. Introduc- 
tion by Angelo Patri. EtizasetH M. SLOAN 
CHESSER. 120 pp. $1.00. 


Undergraduates; a study of morals in twenty- 
three American colleges and universities. R. H. 
EpWaArps and others. 376 pp. $4.00. 


The problem child at home; a study in parent- 
child relationships. Mary Burtt SaAyLes. 352 
pp. $1.50. 


Parents and children. ERNEST RUTHERFORD 
Groves and GLADYS HOAGLAND Groves. 205 pp. 
Illustrated. $2.00. 


School and society in Chicago. Grorce SyL- 
VESTER CouNTS. 375 pp. $2.50. 


Instruction in the use of books and libraries. 
Lucy Eutita Fay and ANNE THAXTER EATON. 
Third edition. Revised. 465 pp. Llustrated. 
$3.75. 


Abstracts of theses; submitted to the graduate 
faculty of the University of Chicago for the de- 
gree of doctor of philosophy, September, 1926— 
June, 1927. 472 pp. $3.00. 


St. Nicholas book of science. Fioyp Livmy 
Darrow. 337 pp. Lllustrated. $2.50, 


Henri Bergson. Jacques CHEVALIER. Translated 
by Livian A. CLARE. 372 pp. $2.50. 


Jean Amos Comenius. ANNA Hevnrners. (y 
French.) 280 pp. Paper bound. $2.50. 


Charles W. Eliot, puritan liberal. Heyay Hy 
LAM SAUNDERSON. 275 pp. $2.00 


William Rainey Harper. First president of the 
University of Chicago. THomas Waxerep 
GoopsPEED. 252 pp. Illustrated. $3. 


Lincoln. Lucy Foster Mapison. Illustrated by 
FRANK E. ScHOONOvVER. 368 pp. _ Illustrated, 
A life of Lineoln for children. $3.50 


Adventures of Theodore Roosevelt. Epyy 
EMERSON. 336 pp. Illustrated. $2.5) 


John Wesley; a portrait. Asram Lipsk l4 
pp. Iustrated. $3.00. 


The boys’ life of the Wright brothers. \Muircum 
V. CHARNLEY. 300 pp. Illustrated. $2 


A child’s story of civilization. Srepusy Kuve 
Hau. 365 pp. Illustrated $3.00. 


The essential facts of American history. le 
vised edition. Lawton Bryan Evans. 609 pp. 
Illustrated. Maps. $1.52. 


Who’s Who in America. Volume XV, 1925-1! 
Edited by ALBERT NELSON Marquis. 0) Pp 
$8.50. 


The making of the Constitution. (HALES War 
REN. 844 pp. $6.00. 

A history of Canada. Cart Wirrke 4» Pp 
$7.50. 


The story of France, from Julius Caesit M 
Napoleon III. Paut Van Dyke. 55° pp. 8. 


The finest legends of the Rhine. Witane 
RULAND. 191 pp. 10 illustrations. $9./. 
Geschichte und Sage. Revised edition. 4% 
T. S. Gronow. 316 pp. Lilustrated $1.4". 
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THE SCIENCE PRESS DISTRIBUTING COMPANY 
GRAND CENTRAL TERMINAL, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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] “At Last— 


This new type of 
motion picture film 
| is strong, smooth, 
dexible and non-in- 
tommable. SPIRO- 
eRAPH DISCS fit 
easily into the kind 
¢ envelope used for 
pl nograph records 
, as easily 


‘SPIRO- 

RAPH DISCS the 
i cut into 
round flat rcles in- 
ribbons. 

immedi 

away with 

o twist- 

¢, break 

ind re 


ontains 

indi 

| The 
SPIROGRAPH can 
U l ner as a 
or mo- 


The Perfect Projector 
for Class Room Use! 


$97.50 


Complete 


Own your Library 
outright ... Avail- 
able at all times. 
..- No rentals. 
-.-WNo worrying 
about delayed ship- 
ments... Films 
cost $3.00 each... 
Connect with your 
regular lighting sys- 
tem. 

Can be used as an 
animated microscope 
or for projection on 
any screen. 

This is the ma- 
chine you have been 
waiting for. 

Subjects of the 
entire Spiro Library 
may be obtained on 
these discs. Many 
new subjects are in 
process. 


Spiro Film Corporation 
161-179 Harris Ave., Long island City, N.Y. 


ma- 
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A HOMEY HOTEL IN THE HEART 
OF NEW YORK 


Netw Flanders . 


47th to 48th Street 
East of Broadway 


Bellevue-Stratford 
Philadelphia 


One of the 
finest hotels 
in Times Square! 


HE choice of discriminating Phila- 
delphians and particular travelers. 
Famous for its Courteous Service and 
Homelike Environment. 
Single Rooms with 
Centrally Running Water .. $2.00 
located Double Rooms with 


BROAD at Running Water .. $3.00 


Single Rooms with 

WALNUT Bath $2.50 

Double Rooms with 

J. M. Robinson, 
Manager. 


Affiliated 
Hotels F. W. BIZEL 
WALDORF Resident Manager 
ASTORIA 
New York 
NEW WILLARD 
Washington, D. C. 


Special Weekly Rates 
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AFTER TEN YEARS 
The January issue of 
Progressive Education *) 
The Progressive Education Associa- ¢ 
tion is ten years old. To celebrate its / 
anniversary the January issue of PRO- 3 
GRESSIVE EDUCATION will appear ° 
with a new art cover, larger content, and , 
a complete review of achievements in N 
the field of Progressive Education dur- ‘ 
ing the last ten years. ‘ 
Achievements in Schools, Colleges, . boc , / 
Parents’ Associations, Child Study or- is the title of a now klet Written to 
ganizations, work in Adult Education, help you in Teaching the Dictionary, 4 
developments in foreign countries—all Here are a few suggestions of the ¢ 
will be fully treated. Many illustrations. | lessons included: / 
Seventy-five cents per copy — —_ y 
If you want te know what Progressive First Dictionary Lessons . 
Education has 4 “ 
If aie wanes io tenner Gah it plans to do— Relative Position of Letters : 
If you want to know what YOU can do— How to Find Words ? 
Do not miss this issue What You Find N 
SPECIAL OFFER Pronunciation ; 
With one yearly subscription we will How to Find Meanings ’ 
give any two reprints of former issues Parts of Speech and Meanings ? 
of the magazine. Unusual Uses of Words \ 
Yearly Subscribing-Membership $3.00. | Synonyms ° 
Foreign meen ~* wei cents for | The Hyphen, Etc., Etc. | ) 
Write Department D sk ? 
PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION ASSOCIATION | ——— a hot will bo cont FRE : 
10 Jackson Place, Washington, D. C. erteamien aap 2 
a ——— sions | G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY ¢ 
’ recommends 
/ 
Kellogg's Teachers Agency oy cio; | Springfield, Massachusetts a 
thousands of high-grade positions with excel- | Publishers of the Merriam, Webeter he : 
naries for over 85 years WEBSTERS N 
lent teachers. No charge to employers, none = cts tends Gennes eee 2 
for registration. Enroll now! We have a | \ 
constant demand for experienced teachers ’ 
Write for information to 31 Union Square, | ; 
New York, N. Y. | » 
Pai SN Pe ea aes paca Saar g 
FISK TEACHERS AGENCY 5 
/ 
C. E. Goodell, Manager 28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago , 
For many years a leader among teachers agencies. Come to headquarters ( 
for teachers and teaching positions. Our service is nation wide. , 
——— — . 
\ 
THE SCIENCE PRESS FOLK 4 ‘ 
Pageasls e 
PRINTING COMPANY DANCES ¢ 
PRINTERS OF ? 
SCIENTIFIC AND EDUCATIONAL Thousands of teacher .) 
JOURNALS, MONOGRAPHS AND BOOKS use the material In ow 6) 
books 
JAQUES CATTELL, Secretary-Treasurer ; ¢ 
64-page illustrated catalogue with Table ; 
Correspondence Solicited of Contents of books sent on request ( 
A. S. BARNES & COMPANY 5 
LIME AND GREEN 8TS. LANCASTER, PA. Publishers of Educational Books Since A X& 
67 West 44th Street New To | 
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A New ELECTRIC DUO-ART for 


“AudtoGraphic Music 


YOU SEE AS YOU HEAR’ 
TD 
. : ; 
Especially adapted to the small assembly, Quantity 
production Now makes possible a very attracttve 


lox price to American schools 





WRITE FOR INTRODUCTORY OFFER 
JEOLIAN, a 
onal ‘Department Fifth Ave. at 54th New Vork 
our new low-priced Duo-Arrt for schools. 
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Certain Important Macmillan 
Books on the Social Studies 


Social Science 
THE STORY OF HUMAN PROGRESS 
By Leon C. MARSHALL 


A preview of social studies. It gives the 
pupil a coherent view of the main forces 
involved in living together in society. 
‘A model of concrete presentation 
coupled with careful abstraction of 
fundamental principle.’’ The divisions 
of the book are: Man the Harnesser of 


Nature; Man the Communicator; The 
Social Organizer; The Idealist and 
Aspirer. Price $1.48. 


GENERAL SOCIAL SCIENCE 


By Ross L. FINN 
The obiective of this b k is t mpi 
to youth a sound philosophy of individual 
and social life. For junior high schools. 


$1.60 


Economics 


THE ELEMENTS OF ECONOMICS 
By CHARI R. Fay 


Built on the elementary practical defini- 
tion of the subject as ‘‘The study of 
how man makes a living.’’ Abundant 
illustrative material. $1.68. 


“e . 
Civics 

CITIZENSHIP THROUGH 

PROBLEMS 

By Epmonson & DONDINEAU 
A new approach to the subject. Real 
problems and actual investigations are 
stressed. ‘‘ Will stimulate pupils to self 
activity.’’ For junior high schools. 


£1.60, 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


New York Boston Chicago 


S 


READINGS IN THE STORY OF 
HUMAN PROGRESS 


By Leon C. MARSHALI 


Built to accompany the above volume but 
may be used separately. ‘‘ Fundamen- 
tally, there is no doubt in my mind that 
the text and the book of readings wil] 
prove facilitating agents in progress, 
They are milestones on the 


American edueation.’’ $1.80. 


ELEMENTS OF SOCIAL SCIENCE 
by Henry P. F LI 


An original presentation of the funda- 

mentals of social science for later years 
high school. Refreshing style and 
ue illustrations. $1.68. 


ELEMENTARY PRINCIPLES OF 
ECONOMICS 


By Evry & WICKER 
A fourth revised edition of a popular 
text for high schools. Material written 





for immature minds. Concis¢ 


nd stimulating questions. 


INTERNATIONAL CIVICS 


By Potrer & WES! 





Combines the fundamentals ul 

; ; _ 

government, international law, and 

comity among nations. Diseusses world 
o-operation and federation $1.60 

Dallas Atlanta San Francisco 


ll 
























